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IRTRODUCTION 


This paper has been prepared in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Graduate School, Shio State University, in which the 
degree of Master of Science in Public Administration is sought, snd 
with the requirements of the Navy Department umder whose auspices the 
graduate work was performed. 

A great deal has deen written on the subject of leadership. 
The writer has drawn upon these published writings, as well as the 
edvice of his professors, the opinions of bvrothers-in-arms and upon 
the lessons of his own experience in group activity. 

The main difficulty in the development of leaderahip appears 
to be the lack of well defined criteria upon which to judge the suc- 


cess of leaders and upon which to base any course of training desiyned 





to improve or develop those qualities or characteristics which seem 

to contribute most to the ability of one individual to exert a domi- 
nant end favorable influence in group activities under greatly varying 
clreumstaness. 

Chepter I of thie paper includes a classification of social, 
political and militery leedership in which the method of direction is 
considered under the following types: 

(1) lalesex-faire, (2) democratic and (3) suthoritarian. The author 
commits himeelf early by submittines to criticiam his own definition 


of leadership but hastens to expluin that there is no such thing es a 


(2) 


leader per ae. Leedership identity is dependent upon the el tuation 
prevelling end the cheracteristies of the individuele at hand. There 
follows « summery of recently reported etudies of the qualities which 
characterize social lualars who were considered to heve been euccessful 
in the direction of scholastic, social and tusineen grows activity. 

The euthor seeks to descrive certain humen treits which seem 
to contribute to three basic qualities of o leader. The baele qual- 
itles, the exercise of which seem to be necessary in sachleving 
successful leadership are: (1) oan understending ef human behevior, | Fe 
(2) good judgment and (3) experience. 

&’n underatandcing of humen behavior ie necessary in order te 
comprehend and anticipate the reactions which result from stimuli 
presented in the course of dsily association with large groups of men, 
Striving under conditions of variable etrain end enylrenment, to ace 
couplisn, cooperetively, definitely aselgned tasks. 

Good judgeent enables the leeder to enalyre, with deapatch, a 
situation er problem end to visualize the peseldle eclutions ami their 
eccompanylng aiventages and ¢is@iventages. It sanablez hiz to weigh, 
with a greater degree of confidence, the faetors involved and, with 
the background of profesazions) Knowledge, to deteraine end pursue that 
coures of action whieh wlll expeditiously and ¢efficlently bring suec- 
eeesful accomplishment inte osing. 

Experience is the individual's summation of past situations 
end resulte in # mental reorgenization which influences his ability to 


adjust to present situations, In the field of leadership, experience 
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lends confidence to the leader and to the led. 

fhe general criteris by which a successful naval efficer 
may de judged ere discussed in Chepter II, Am interpretetion of 
the term “born leader*® is diecussed oriefly. Yarious pertinent 
points in the development of leadership qualities are pointed out 
and the importance of es model treining orgenivation is emphasized. 
The fact that most trainees go throngh a critical period of ad just- 
ment and that many of them select Lavtyenvers BS early models of 
adimiretion end emulstion emphasises the importance of personality in 
those essociated with the training orgeni zation. 


In Chepter III the author hes reviewed the leadershi 


eee - 





program of the U.S. Mawal Academy end briefly compared it with the 





training of midshipmen in civilian universities under the Holloway 
Flan, <A detailed comsurievon of the time devoted to direct Leadership 
treiring vith the time devoted primarily to the mastery of technical 
studies indiestes an epoarent overwelghting of the Laportance of tech- 
nical ability. The importance of selecting inetructers of outatanding 
ability in the execution of leadership training is pointed owt. The 
praper seleetion and adjustment of trainees 12 discussed. 

In Chapter I¥ are discussed five current probleme which appear 
to be worthy of extensive study in an effort to improve the quality 
of young Leaders who, heaving completed the prsscrived course of train- 
ing, ge out to the operating units as commiesioned junior naval 


officers. The problems discussed include: (1) the selection of 
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candidates for training, (2) the selection of inetructors, (3%) ia- 
provement end balancing of the training program, (4) the ovalustion 
of demonstrated lesdership ability. 

The conclusions ani recoamendotione contained in Chepter ¥ 
are, for the most part, gemerel snd concern the five current problens 
greviougly discassed. More epecifie recemmendatlons aca made concern- 
ing the selection of candidetes and the poet-training evalucstion of 
pag In commection with the letter problem, attention is invited 

the need for a more direct exchanve of informetion between the 
reining setivities and the apereting fleete. A preliminary draft 

a form is suggested for the cathering of inferaetion from the 

eet relative to leaderehip ability demonstrated oy graduates during 


e@ first ten menths of their commitsioned eervice, 
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CHAPTER I 
Leadership - Whet Is It! Whet foes It Require? 

Through the spen of military history, methods of combat, 
meana of transport, and tools of wor heave changed tremendously, but 
leadership, still the most leportent prerequisite to military success, 
has changed out little. The chenre which has occurred hag resulted 
from the increased educxtion of the mass of followers. Thies is im- 
portant end cemmet be overlooked by the swcvereful leader. ¥e 
telieve that we know more about what constitutes good leadership than 
ald our predecessore, though few would go ao far as to say that we, in 
ow enlightened ace, heve produced better Leaders than those of the 
pet. But Lt does seem reseonadle to assert that by our planned traine 
im and development in recent years we nave produced sore leaders per 
emits, some of whew have led vastly larger orgmizations with eainent 
BUICMSS, 

Leed or Drive. ~ Leadership may be positive or negative. Sez- 
ative leadership implies « dictatorisl imposition of the leader's will 
by treat of punishment for failure te comply with requirements. 

Unde euch conditions the desired group activity results from ebedi- 
encemotivated by fear - and only so long as fear outweighs personal 
gesivs. Ina strict sense the individual is not led but driven. 

Positve leadership, on the other hand, dringe a voluntary ldentifi- 
catio of one's own destras with those of the leader and some degree 
of enwusiasm in the accomplishment of the tasks he sets. Under such 


coniltons ovedience is motivated by « common craving for succees in 
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the achievement of » common zoel. This promotes a maximum expendi- 


ture of energy dy both leader end led end encourages the exercise 
of initietive in the search for the shortest sefe route to the goal. 


It is only thie positive leadership thet succeeds in the dem- 


cratic society in which we live. Positive Leadership has carried our 


eseful militery figures to the top and has brought our srmed forces 
o victory in every major corflict in which they have been engaged. 

is this type ef leadership around vhich our navel ani allitary tre- 
tion fa built and which we must increasingly seek to develop in the 
ng men who will, in the years to cone, be responsidle for our 

cese or failure in amy future conflict which may be forced upon ue. 
Leadership Defined. ~ There have been meny atteapts to embody 


single gentence 6 resvonebly concise definition of leadership. 


efforts seem foredoemed to failure. In feet the leader per se 


not exist. One person may exhibit outatandings ability in one 


tien while another assumes a leading role in a different situation. 


» unsatiefactory «s such an approach aay be. 


defiltion is proposed: 


The following 


Leedership is the exercise of qualities which, in a given 
sitution, influence ethers to cooperate willingly in the accomplish- 


ment e task which they have come to regard eas mutually desirabdle 
and anpeomtz important. 


ypes of Leadership. - The analysis of Lewin, Lippitt and 


White, \sed on the leader's behavior, distinguishes three types of 
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PR and 
) 


leadership: (1) authoriterien, (2) —"Tal and (3) laleses- 
2) 
faire. They compere these types as follows: 


“guthoriterian Democratic Laisser-fuire 
lL. All determina- 1. All policies a 1. Complets freedom 
tion of policy by uatter of group die- for group wr indiv- 
the leader. euesion and decigion, idusl decision, 
encouraged and assisted without eny leader 
by the leader. participation. 
. Sechniques and Ze Activity perspective “. Verlous materials 
eativity steps gained during first dis- supplied by the 
dictated by the cussion period, General leader, whe made it 
suthority, one si steps to group geal clear that he would 
a time, so that sketched, ani where tech- teupply information 


future steps were nical advice wae needed when asked. He took 
always uncertain te the leader suggested two no other part in 
a lerge degree. er three alternative pro~ work discuseions. 
eedures from which choice 
could be made. 


3. The leader usually 3. The members wera free 3%. Complete nonper- 
dictated thea perti- to work with whomever ticipation by the 
culsr work task and they chose, ani the diw- leader. 
work companions of ision of tasks was ieft 
each momber. up to the group. 


4, The dominctor was 4, The leader wae “object- 4. Very infrequent 
*versonel* in his ive” or "fect minded" in comments on mendver 
praise anid criti- his praise and criticiem, aectivities unless 
cism of the work of and tried to be a regu~ questioned, and no 
each member, but lar group member in spirit attempt to perti- 
remained sleof from without doing too much of clpate or interfere 
active group parti- the work. with the course of 
cipstion except when events. * 
demonstrating. He 
was friendly or in- 
personal rether than 
openly hostile. 


Based rather on tne nature of the leader's clientele, lesder- 
ship might aleo ve claesified as: (1) social, (2) political, sani 


(3) military. ‘Social leadership, cince the group aime are usuelly 





1) Lewin, K., Lippitt, 2. and white, .X. "Patterns of Aggressive 
Behavior in Mxperimentelly Created Sociel Climates.“ Journsl of 


Socizl Psychology, Oct., 1939, pp. 271-299. 
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vague, tends to be of the leisser-faire. However, really successful 
and active social leadership fite very wall into the democratic 
classificetion. The majority of our citirons exetively engceged in the 
selution of soclal problews are fairly well informed es te the ia 
portent facts sSasic to the solutions and heave fermel opinions or ere 
reniy to do se. Pepular discuseion ani decision is therefore precti- 
cable. Gosle end procedures in the seituction evolve from the round- 
table discussion and debate. This ia the assence of democratic 
procedure. 

Pelitic:l leadership eften deale with preblems upon which the 
ordlanry citisen is less well informed and conserning which he is less 
interested in forming en opinion. The political leader, on the other 
hand, is, or showld be well informed seni ueually has formed « definite 
epinion. It is his duty to oring thie information to the attention of 
az many of hia constituents as nowsible and to give them his opinion 
in eny matter on which political action is needed. In urgent matters, 
when time vill not permit of lengthy discuasion, he will seek to win 
his constituents oni his colleagues to his opinion. This type of 
leaterehis sometimes seems to denart somewhst from tke democratic and 
to drift toward the authoriterian classification. Thie is not to sug- 
gest thet our political leeders sre not democratically representative. 
we elect thes to politicsl office because they hold general opiniones 
which coincide with thoee of the majority of our people. It does 
indleate, however, thet in certein tyves of gitustions it aay not be 


preeticel to fellow exsetly the procedures of democratic leadership, 
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The politics] leader cennot, in esch new situation, wait for publie 
iscassion and instractions from his conatituents as to the course 
they wish his to pursue. 

Our military leaders fing 1t even less orecticrl to conmult 
the rank ani fille in each new situstion. Theres are many minor pro- 
vless which can be sttackad in secordance vith democratic decisions, 
Towever, @ greet many of the mllitery tasks encountered sre toe tech= 
nicel to permit of fruitful discussion. In time of war, much of the 
information apos which decisiona are bused is confidential end bence 
known only to the leaders whose teak tt le to make the decisions and 
formulate the plans. ‘Yhenever possible those assicned to carry ont 
these plana should be given a full understanding a3 to how end why 
they mast be carried out. However, this cannot slway2 be done. Thus 


millitery leadership is perforce more fracuently of the euthoritarian 





Peycholog: 

Faychology the Sasis. ~ Psychology, sceording te Warren, is “the 
eclentific investicetion of behavior of orgeniaus". There have been 
many such ehort definitions of psycholory propored, In fact, the 
numoer of definitions almost equala the nunbver of recognized author- 
ities and no single one sentence definition hea received outstanding 
aoctoval. However, as pointed out by Philip L. Narriman, the chief 
point of sgreemont im ell the definitions proposed is that psaycholegy 
ig an emoiricsl science daaling with mental activities and objective 


behavior. In other words, it is through the eclence of psxchology 
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thet we hope, by study, te come to an understanding of behavior such as 
will exedle us to predict ani control it under verlable conditions. 
Through the study of stimull onc their resultant responses we hope to 
reorgenize our thinking in such a way a8 to be sdle to predict and 
control the behavior of ourselves and of others. 

Tt follews thea thet an understending and practical anplicetion 
of peychelogical primzciples and techniques is essential to the success- 
ful solution of prebleme dealing with the relation between leader and 
follower, between Leaders, ond maong followers as well as those re- 
lating t tae adaptation of the individual to the ever changing 
envirenmeat in which he finds higzself. 

Parwenality and Leadership. - Psychology had ite beginning in 
the philosephy of the Greeks and Somens Out began 1ts repid growth, se 
the eclence we know todey, oniy ateout SO years ago. The peychologi- 
cel study of personelity and leadership eped up daring end after World 
Wer I with the realization of the importence of selecting and treining, 
in ag tremendously accelerated progres, individusale whe could relly 
their followers to g common camse end bring sbout 2 maxigum cooperative 
effort in sitastions of great emotional strain, Some progregs hes deen 
made, uch has been written end a eenctAcretle eavant of date has been 
mede avéilable. the orincipel difficulty in determining what factors 
maxe for good leadership arises out of the feet thet since Lesderehip 
is a relation which exists vetween peraonsa in o social situation, 

75080 whe lead Ln oe eltustion mey not necessorily o# lenders in 


other situations. Ssogdill pointe out thet "the very studies which 


(li) _- 
provide the stronzgeat arguments for the eltwational nature of 


leadership also provide the strongest evidence indiceting thet 


-— 
Ps 
at 


leadership patterns as well as non-leadership patterna of behavior 
are peraiatent end relatively stable." (2) Thus by the development 

of such patterns of behavior we sre attempting to evolve measuring 
inetruments by which we may determine which individuels show promise 
of dexenstreting leaderahip umiler various types of situations, 

In our highly orgenized society the necessity for good leseder 
ship is of utmost importence and therefore the need for proven methods 
of selecting end training for leadership Ls s meat pressing one. 

There is need for a reliable meseuring device by the use of which we 
can judge ebility to lead othere in typical situstiongs. Ita discovery 
would mark one of the greatest advances our civllisation has ever 
known. e need also to know whet factors of leadership are weekest 

in sn individuel emd bow to strengthen them. However, the findings of 
Jennings (2) and Newatetter (3) eugsest that the selection of leaders 
should be less difficult than training non-leaders to become leaders. 

Peycnolcey in Military Leedership. - Pennington, Hough and 
Cease, in their treatment of militery leadership, liken the leader to a 
“human emyrlneer® who "makes use of the facte and rules-of-action estab- 


lished by psychology in the sound end adequate hendling of the sen of 





1) Stogdill, Ralph M. "Persenal Factores Associated with Leederehip: 
A Survey of the Literature". dournel of Psychology, 1948, 7.25, v.55. 


(2) Jennings, E.R. Leadership end Irolution. Sew York: Longmans Green, 
19%3. 


(3) Newetetter, #.1., Feldstein, 8.J., Neweomb, T.M@. Group adjustment: 


4 Study in Experimental Sociology. Cleveland: Western Reserve University, 
L93e. 
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his command. Military Psychology", they continue, “is thus one of 
the many branches of thet DSroad seni generel profession desienated as 
human engineering. * (1) 

fhe Cerman Aray, undemocratic ss it was, recognized the tremen- 
dous importance of thia so-called “human engineering’. The German High 
Comaand defined tots) war as “the combined use of ullitery, economic 
and vayehologicel tacties*, °— These perycholecical tactica were un- 
doubtedly intended as effective measures +¢ be used not only agcinst 
the enemy Dut alee with the troops of thelr own aray and with German 
Glviliena. 

Militery Problems. ~ In eilitery leadership, particularly in 
the accelerated programs of war time expansion, selecting and training 
sre further complicated oy the need for rapid adjustment of personnel 
to a new mvironment of strict discipline end reguler rovtine in en 
ergnnisation made uo of individuals whose personslities, abilities and 
capabilities vary greatly. Obviously, the problem of training and 
leetership development may te greatly feeiliteted by a valid system i of 
selection. In the selection process, due consideration aust be given 
to any evidence of demonstreted leadership and the poseaibility of the 
tranafer of euch ablliity, even though the military eituetions, espec 
islly in combat, may be very different from thove of peacetine civilian 


experience. 





(1) Pennington, L. 4., Pouch, Lt. Gol., U.S.4., Case, HY. The Pay 
chology of Military Leadership. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1993, p. 1. 


(2) Pratt, &.G. Psyehelogcy - “he Third Sisension of Wer, New York: 
Columbia University Preas, 1942, op. 4329. 
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Adjustment. - Yartine training requires the concentrated at- 
tention of instructor and etudent. Hmotioneal distractions resulting 
from maladjustment couse mental blocks which imoede plenned learning 
and foster incidental leerning of e detrimentel nature. Such rapid 
aijustment to military life requires personnel who are capadle of 
readily reorgenising their habits, attitudes and thinking to flit a 
new situztion. Uuring early training when a recrult moves repidly 
from one unit to another his environment ie continually changing and, 
with clnimum experiecce, he is called upon constantly te reed just 
hineelf, 

Effictency of the individual within hie orgenizstion depends, 
to a grest ex:ent, upon his personal adjustment. This problem ef ad- 
joa trend may be more difficult for some than for others. ‘Some are 
adle to einpt themselves speedily, Some heve a greater desire to 
adept themselves. Some are younger, less experienced and more de~- 
pendent on paternalistic saidence. Unfortunately some will siip 
through the screening procese who are totelly, or largely unable to 
meke the adjustment. That ls to say that the habits by which thay for- 
merly satisfied thelr wante sre so persistent thet they are anadle to 
unlearn these hsblta and to learn new ones. This maleijuetment is the 
eaase of inefficiency, low morale and problems of discipline. 

In this problem of adjustment, every leader, rezardless of 
the level of his ope-ations, must be ables (1) te get along well with 
his superiore, (2) to work well with persons ef his own or subordinate 


levele, (3) to recegnice and alleviate the difficulties of adjustment 
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in others, and (4) to recognize the men in whom a rearonadly full 
readjustment is impossible. 4 kmowladge of peycholegy, the study of 
human resetion and behavior, le therefore most importent in the devel- 
opment of the suecessful leader. Major General Nveboner nays of 
peycholegy, "If we are forced to select our wartime officers quickly, 
the development of science ef psychology muy help; but i doubt that we 
will ever o¢ able to look inside « men and determine Ais leederehip 
rimmese, Though such an ability le more then we ean expect, pey- 
cholegy will hels us better to understand the problems of the individual 
and how vest to help him cope with them ani can eventribute much to 
suceessful leadership. 


Soclel Leadership 


Leaders end Followers. - As Stogdill peints out, “leadership 
ig a relation thet exists between persone in « sorial esntion, *™ 
iLeodern im one situation ars not necesssrily leaders in snother dif- 
ferent situstion. When the Leader relincuishes his position te enother 
he usuelly becomes a Yollewer end as Ackereson resorts, "the corre- 
letion for ‘lender’ and 'follower' ere not of onposite sign end sisilar 
magnitude as wuld be exvected of traits suppesed to be antithetical, 
It may be thet the true antithesie«e of ‘Lleader' is not ‘follower’ but 
‘indifference’, t.e., the ineapselty or umwillingnese either te lead 
er follow." (3) 


(1) Huebner, G.R., Mej. Gen., U.S.A. “Leadership in Yorid Wer If*, 
Const artillery Jeurnsl, 7. 89, Rov.-Dec. 1986, p.43. 


(2) Stegdill, op.cit. p. 65. 


(3) Ackerson, L. Childrens Seheavior Problems: Relative I 
Intercorreletion Asong Traite. Chiesgo: University of Chicsgo Press 194. 
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of Traits. - Stogaill (supra), in s survey of 





some 124 «ritings which desl with studies to determine the traits and 
characteristics of Leadereshio, resorte th+t the five traits which are 
supported by uniformly positive evidence from 15 or more of the stuiles 
surveyed are! 

(1) Intelligence. 

(2) Seholarahip. 

(3) Dependability in exercising responsibilities. 

(%) etivity and social partieipation. 

(5) Secleo-econoric status. 

Ten more traits, pesitively wvapported by no less than 10 studies 

included: 
(1) Seelaebility. 
(2) Imitietive. 
(3) Persistence. 
(%) Knowing hew to get thinze done. 
(5) Self confidence, 
(6) Alertness to, and insight into situations. 
(7) Gooperativeness, 
(3) Popularity. 
(9) Adaptability. 
(16) Yerbel facility. 

It is enlightening to sote the correlations of these traits 
with leadership criteris a8 reported in Stogilll's survey. It is well 
to understend that since no perfect criteria exie. with which to com 
pere factors of leadership, such correlations should be considered only 
as showing provaole relationships. It also apvesra thet mort of the 
studies upon which these correlations sre based aszinly concerned stu- 
dente from the elementsry level through college and henee in verilous 
staces of maturity. ‘The erlterion wes, for thew most part, leadership, 


es evidenced by activity in scholastic, sociel and porsibly civil orgen- 


{ratilons. 
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Intelligence. - Twenty-three of the studies found evidence to 
inileate that intelligence ies an importent feetor. Five etudies found 
thet intelligence makes no difference and a like mamber found that 
teo grest a difference detwsen the intelligence of leader and follow- 
ers militstes against leadership. Correlations favoring intelligence 
29 9 fector renged from #.05 to +.% and avereged axprexiantely v.26. 
Simnifieant findings led Hollingworth (1) © conclude that a person 
whose If ie considersa’ly avtove thet of the group stends little chance 
of being s populer leader of his group. One of the difficulties wae 
felt to oe that eof communication. The writer is of the opinion, how 
ever, that this weuld be true only in areas of cloee assoctation and 
thet a6 the distence betwaon the leader and follower increased the 
effect of the IG difference would decrease. wecuen, 62) in his study 
of 58 sollege student erganiretions, found thet there le a temlency 
to select, ac leaders, those whose intelli,ence score 1a slightly 
above the average of the group. Maller (3) found thet komogeniety af 
intellizgenee, rather then the level of intellizcence, Le an important 
fector in cooperative denatior. 

Seholsrehip.- Twenty-two studies are reported to have shown e 


positive correlation between leadership am! scholastic records, Only 








(1} Hollingworth, L.5., Gifted Children, New York: MacWillan, 
1926. 


(2) MeCuen, T.L. “Lemdership and Intelligence". Bé4ucetion, 1929, V.%, 
pp. 295. 


(3) Maller, J. 3. "“Gooperntion end Compstition: An Experimental Study 
in Motivation". Tenchers College Contractual Xducetion., 1925, Hoe. 
734, 
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one found « nagative correlation ani four found mo difference. This 
suggests that scholarsnis moy have « favorable influence in thet it 
indicates a general ebility to get things done. It aleo suggceste 
that superior accomplishment along lines in which the group is Inter- 
ested carries a prestige value which may contribute toward leederehip 
status. It is interesting to note, however, thet the positive cor- 
relations renged only from +.05 to +*.39, 

Juigment and Decision. - There were five studies which found 
evidence that soundness ani finelity of jwigment contribute svprec- 


(1) 


iably with correlations ranging from +.286 te +.59. Cowley claims 
to heve found three factors which aposear to resresent sapeed of 
decision. Henewelt, Richerdson and Hamilton (2) find thet leaders tend 
to mark the “andecided* reaponse on the Bernreuter test with consider- 
esly lees frecuency ther non-Leaiers and that this tendency is 
especially noticeable on the most differentiating items. 

Insight. - Stogiill's survey reports that most competent in- 
vesticators heve reported evidence that ineight and awarenesa care 
factors associated with leadership. Thies is an awareness of environ- 


ment end anility to evsaluste eitustions. Social insight seems to be 


the lenat cleerly defined and is in need of further investigation, 





1) Cowley, “.H. "Three Diatinetions in the Study of Leeders®. 
nel of Avnormel & Social Peychology, 192%, v.23, pp. i's-157. 


RR eR a Re 





(2) Hanewolt, #.G., Bichardson, H.%., Memilton, 2.J. “Leadership as 
kelated to Bernreuter Personelity Measures: it. An Item Analysia of 
Responses of College Leaders and Non-leadere", Journal of Sncial Fay- 
choloy, 1943, v. 17, pp. 251-257. 
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Jennings (1) augeests that insight may be socially conditioned to a 


high degree. 
Originality. - Umly seven investigeters found originality to 


ve releted to leadership tut, with correletions from +.38 te +. 76, 
this trait aopesra to have considerable weight and to be worthy of 
further investigetion. 


ative, Persiatence ond smbition. - Meny investigetors 





found initiative, pergsletence smi ambition to heve ev positive influ- 
ence on leadership. They were reoorted to correlate as follows: 


Yreit ctudles spon ee 


Initietive, willingness te secept responeibility. 12 4.16 +. 


Peralstence in the face of obstacles. _h O-. 
Ambition, desire te excel. >, & #, ot 
Application and tniustry. 5 1b +, 65 


Reeponaisiilty. - Evidence of responsibility as s facter in 
leadersiip wes found by seventeen eutherities with correlstions rang- 
ing frem +,10 to +.87. 

Self-Sonfidence.- Ths faetor described as “self aesurence” in 
elewen studies and as ‘absence of modesty” in six studies correlated 
from +.12 te +.59. Only two atudies found no differentiation between 
leaders end non-leaders in this treit. 

Sections] Gentrol. - In eleven studies, leaders were found te 
be more etable and emotionelly contrelled than their followere, 
correlations varying from *.15 to +.76, while five steiies found lead- 


ere to be lesa well controlled, corraletions running as high se ~. 35. 
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Three investigeters fount no differentiation. 

Seciai «and Xconomic Status. - Leaders come from higher soclo- 
econouie background according to the indieetions in fifteen stuwiles, 
although the alfferernces in socilel and socio-economic xtatus betweon 
Leedsra and non-leacera are not extreme. Two ataudies reported that 
these differences in ststua are negligible. 


Soeiel Activity ond Mobllity. - Ae might de expected, social 





activity was found to Se quite evident in meny studies. 1% wae found 
in twenty-five studies with correletions running es high se 4.96. 

Populurity, Preatige.- Popularity ie another trait which, as 
micht be expected, ie frequently found. In ten atudies 1t was re- 
ported te correlste from +.%2 to +.62. The heavy weighting of this 
facter may be wccounted for somewhet in the feet thst mest of these 
etudies concerned children of and dDelow high school axe. 

Cooperation. - Cooperctivensss, sorperate responsibility and 
abllity to enlist ccoperation were found, in thirty one studies to con- 
tribute directly to leadership xbility. ‘The correlations in all cases 
were high, ranging from +.44 to ©. 69. 

Yluoncy of Speech. - Yhen one realises the laportance cf a 
systes of interconmunicstion in effective leadership, 14 is not sur- 
prising thet in thirteen of these studies a close connection should be 
Sound between lesdershin anid fluerey of speech. Correletions ran from 
-.11 im one study to +.61 in another. Among highly pseid administra- 


tors Thurstone (1) found linguisiie ability rather then word Slaaney 





urstone, isele 


? A Factorial Study of Perception. Chicago: Univere 
eity of Chicsso Press, 1944, 
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to differentiate the leader. Tone of voice was found to be lese of e@ 
factor than linguistic ebility. 

Evidence in wupport of the characteristic of extroversion 
brought out in these studies was surprisingly week. There were di- 
verse findings regerding this attribute snd, in the cpinion of 
Stegiill, 1¢ espears to be very dowdtful thet leeders can be deseribved 
with any degree of uniforaity in terme of Lntroverelon or extroversion. 

4itroagh considerable negniive evidence is reported, there 
seems to ve gceomerelly 2 low positive correl:tion between leadership 
end such variebles as chronologicel ege, height, weight, phyesicue, 
energy, soperrance ond deminence, 

Thus it aeppesra, from current empirical studies, thet leader- 
ship reeulte from s working relationship emong menbers of a group and 
thet the leader acquires status in a garticuler situstion through : 
netive participetion and by demonstration of capacity to enlist eo- 
operation end to guide the efforts of his followers te a succeaseful 
completion of the tesk «t hend. 

Militery Leadership. 

Fepiriesl Study Beeded. ~- At present there ore few empiricel 
date upon which to base conclusions es to whet factors contribute 
most to successful military leadership. There ere, however, numerous 
writings, and the opinions expressed are not without agreement. But, 
to date, few sclentific studies have been conducted with the expressed 
yapabe of determining the relative importance or waight which should 


be attached te the various guelities which many sfree distinguleh the 
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successful militery leader. It is honed that this discussion may 
result in » program of reseerch which will aid us in selecting those 
cepable of development inte positive lesders end in elimincting those 
whose efforts to attain the status of militery leadership are lergely 
wasted end result in disappointment to the individurl and to the pud- 
Lic. 

The opinions that follow are based on the writer's personal 
experience snd observetion. Wamerous expreselons of opinion heve been 
etudied snd experience end self study heve deen tested by psychologi- 
esl theories. ‘The resulting conclusions sre intended for consideration 
end eriticism by those who would join in the attempt to determine why 
soze individuals sre more successful then others in esecomplishing as- 
signed missions with alaimum waste and discord. 

Seaic Qualities, - Study end experience Lead the writer to sug- 
geet thet successful leadership in any eituetion depends upon (1) a 
comprehensive understanding of human behavior, (2) ability to exercise 
good judgment, and (%) broad experience and ability to profit therefrom. 
The many treits which dietinguish military leaders way well de greuped 
under theec three main qualities to which they contribute, in varying 
degres, under different situations. 

Understending Humen Sehevior. - Success in any field, apart - 
from pure chance, first reeuires an understending of that with vxhich 
one deals. A succecsful leader musi desl with, and hence must uader- 
gtend human beings. Wo two prople are alike so their reactions to 


the some situction ere likely to differ. Situations vary over a 


wide range. Therefore, to predict humen reactions under varying sit- 
uations becomes an exceedingly complex problem. However, when, from 

@ superior understanding of human behavior, one is sbdle to predict, 
with some degree of sccuracy, the genersl resection to a given situ- 
ation or when Dy his own activity, ome is eosle to trime adout e desired 
reaction, his chanees of attaining etatus as ao leader have been grectly 
improved. Leaders attempt to gain and meintain control of a group by 
(1) controlling the situation, (2) conditioning the individusle of the 
group to react fevorably to sxoected situations or (3) by countering, 
with well laid plans, an expected sdverse reaction. There are aey~ 
eral traits which seem te contribute directly to thie ability to 


predict and control bumen behavior. There ere: 


Sympathy Courage 

Tact Truthfulnees 
Justice Morel Courage 
honor Slaplicity 
Loyal ty 


SYMPATEY 1s the foundsetionm of understanding in emy humen re- 
lation. I enedles one to see the situation from the other fellow's 
coint of view, te understand his feelings end te predict his behsvior. 
Sympathy ie a desire to put one's self in the place of another end te 
share hia feelings. It mey well resalt in e« mutuel exchenge of views 
which, in turn, reeulte in understanding and agreement. Thus eyapa thy 
ie en influence which the leader may not neglect. 

TACT implies » delicate ani sympathetic perception, especially 
of whet is fitting or considerate. It is the desirable result of 
sympathetic understanding. The exercise of tact is most essential in 


cositive leadership, especiclly omong democratic people. It is one 
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means by which the leader may demonstrate his underatending and sye- 
pathy. The tactful leader thinks twice before spenking or acting lest 
he unneceeserily and unintentionslly offend another. 

A sense of JUSTICE is another trait vy which s leader way de- 
monstrate his human understanding. Administration of justice iaplies 
that there has been # conflict between the ideas or conduct of sone 
individual and the eccepted norm. Therefore, a proper settlement re- 
quires a changing of ideas or attitudes in order te preclude further 
conflict and to redirect ell efforts toward the accepted common goel. 
In order completely to redirect the efforts of one whose attitude and 
actions have deviated from the nroper course it is necessary that he 
velleve that understanding and feirness have actuated his cerrection 
end that partielity or tyranny have had no psrt in it. Ons being cor- 
rected is usually in a eriticeal state of mind and mey be somewhat 
blinded by emotion. it is, therefore, particulerly important thet he 
be given a picture of the situation es 1¢ should appear and that he 
ve convinced of the fairness of the decision. A few minutee spent in 
kindly explanation, when punishment is awarded, will not only make the 
action more effective but will also enhance the recard for the leader 
who will texe the time end interest to do it, 

EONON fa based om respect and asteem. It connotes a nice 
sense of what is just and right. [t imolies that one hes made an 
heneet end critical evaluation of one’s self. Honor does not permit 
any controlable ection which would result in e lowered self-respect. 
On the contrary, honor dictates ection which raises the esteem with 


which one is regerded by one's self or by others. Pride without honor 
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ie false. The golden rule is a prectical interpretation of honor. As 

Shekespeare so aptly put it, “This sbeve all; to thine own relf be true, 
And {t gust follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be falee to any wen." 

LOLTALTY dees not imply homage. In our modern and democratic 
concept of leadership, loyelty connetes rather a feeling of sentiment, 
often strong end even enthusiastic, accompenylny ellegiance. Thus we 
speuk of loyalty ta the leader, loyalty to the follower, the greup or 
orgenigation, end loyalty te the cause. Loyalty between individuale is 
e fseling cf responsibility one for the other. It cannot be viewed as 
& one way vropesition. Loyalty begets leyalty. It is «# mutuel ené 
progressive feeling without which no organization cen long endure. 
Sisleyelty is a malignant infeetlon which epells doom for any seuse or 
orgenisstion in which it is permitted to exist. More often then not, 
it begina with ea lack of consideration by the leader for those led and 
emis either in complete disaster for 211 or the downfall of the leader 
and his replacement by one who hea « Detter understending of human feel- 
ings end Sehavieor. The military leader whe knows that his men “will do 
enything fer him® hee confidence in their loysity. Thies situation can 
result only from the fact thet his men have confidence that they are hia 
first concern smc thet he will loek out for them, come whet may. 

OMUEAOL isa the ability te evercose fear. Fear is «a atate of 
mind which exiets in avery being under certain conditions. Gne who is 
courageous hae the will to overeeme that fezling of fear. Ke replaces 
it with on intensity of purpese which will drive him on, in the face 
of danger, tc the accomplishment of @ tmek which he believes will 


contribute toward the achievement of on ultimete goal. Courage is not 
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am innate characteristic; it must be developed. In the leader i¢ is 
important ceceuse of its inspiretional value. Leadership is the act 
of going ahead snd, by inspirational exemple, drawing ene's followers 
alone toward the goal. Courage as exemplified in the lesder engenders 
courage in the follower end promotes a fuller devotion of energy to 
the purpose at hand. It is no disgrace to experlenee fear or to edmit 
it. The leader overcomes this fear ty sheer will power, the follower 
may need a little help. 

TRUTHSULNESS is the feundation upon whieh trust is built. Ho 
leader can be successful without the couplete confidence of his followe 
ers, nor will he, without trust, as a subordinate leader, follow a 
superior Leeder with full devotion. Trust cannot long endure without 
{ntegrity; mor cen its leck leng be concesled. Yhe truth seexa to have 
& way of leaking cut and when there is evidenes thet the leader is 
sevxing to cover up or deceive, trust vecins to wane, follewers degin 
to doubt end the influence of the leader begins a definite decline. 

& real leader never lets a promise <o wefulfilled, he doesn't evade 
reaponsibillty by am untruth or even by a statement which may nislead. 
He doesn't seek to cover up his ignorance by » false frout, he doesn't 
"sage the duck" for his mistskes to someone alee. In short, he can 
ve relied upon and trusted. His men “know where they stendi” and they 
are eager to help his succeed in snything he undertakes. 

Good Judgment. - The second of the basic qualities upon which 
military leadership is built, is the ability to decide upon that course 


of action which is moat likely to wring success. Due to the increesed 
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tempo of our civilization, perticulerly in the militery profe«sion, 
it my frequently be necessary to rwach decisions quickiy. Tiis does 
not mean thet snap Judgment ie to be oracticed, wut rather that the 
leader must be treitned to think quickly. he must de asle te decide, 
with eonfidence and without deley, the best course of action under the 
existing circumstances. 
Those attributes which, to the writsr, appear te facilitate 

the exercise of cood judgment are! 

Intellicence 

Acunen 

Frofesaionsl Knowledge 

Sel f-confidence 

Sillingness to eccept responsibility 

Emotions Control 

INS LLICOROE is an imporient vasic factor. There have been 

neny attemnts to define istellizence. In sonersl they stress sdapte- 
nility to changing situatione and adllity to learn from experience. 
It would seem obvious thet intellicence 1s a controlling factor in 
the develepment of #13 ef the attributes lieted sbeve. The situations 
with which the uilitery leader of tedey is fared are repidly crowing 
gore comelex. Te meke a oroper aporeies! ef the rapidly chenging 
modern picture requires on inereesingly alert and agile mind and en 
abllity te chenge one's plans in minimum tine. Te eesimilete the 
knowledge ani understanding of the increasingly complex processes 
and teohnicuet in the manufacture and use of modern equipment, taxes 
the intellirence of the modern militery loader beyond 211 previous 


voundis. Intelligence ts largely en inuete factor, eapebles of devel- 


opment oniy to » vory limited degree. Therefore wa must find, as 
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eandidates for poeitions of Leadership, those individuals with the 
Level of intellivence which will permit them te cope with the problems 
of a repidly chenging and comslex world. 

ACUMEN Le the ebility tc perceive, discern, discriminate and 
deduce. its possession le required in any person who must analyse a 
situation end reech e deciazion. Tale we refer to in nevel parlance as 
“meting on estimate of the altuction*®. Phe leader is lest who, having 
the facts, ia not able to snslyve them, te vieuslire the varlous esl- 
utions which ere feasible ani to choose a course of action which will 
produce satisfactory results. uch a plen mast aleo cover any sossi- 
vle change of the situation whieh mey oceur before the action is 
completed. 

PROPEZSSIONAL KNOKL DGZ Le necessary to success at any level, 
Leaders muat have the confidence of their followers. Such confidence 
ie inspired, in no emoll way, by their possession and use of superior 
knowledge of techniques. Junicr officers spend a great deal of their 
time in the instruction of their men. The men are most discerniag in 
their apureisal of the instructor's knowledge and ability. if they 
are not up so high stendards, the men will have little interest in 
and lees respect for, what he has to sey. It is not only necessary 
that the leader possess tnis professional knowledge out aleo that he 
be able to passe it on to others in such s way thet it will be fully and 
clearly understood. Thus the leader must be simultaneously, on apt 
student and en -ble teacher. Liaguistic eollity will contribute much 
to the leader's euccess ar « teacher. Proper instruction always in- 


& 


cludes wn evaluetion of student understending amd vrogress. How can 
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the student accept such en eppreieal es fair if he hes no faith in the 
understanding of the instructor? An “estimate of the situction® aust 
ve based on @ complete understanding of the technical peasibilities. 
Therefore the leader must heve » reaty store of professional knowledge 
in order to reach a decision and to set up e plen of action which is 
efficient end prectical. There sre too many sad examples of unsuccese- 
ful attempts by thoee who lack the necessary beckcround of professional 
tmovledre ta prescrive pleng of action. Kepeated failures eoon dea~ 
troy confidence in the leader. [nm polities, such ao leader is replaced 
at the next election. The militery leader ie relieved of his command. 
But in eeck case replacement occurs only after a loss has been suse 
feined. in military leadership such logses ere particularly lmortent 
because they may be represented by the lives of many lovel aen. Ime 
provement of profestionel Knowledze is a continuing process. For the 
profeseional leader echool is never over. 

Slaw TOATISASSE is perheoe one of the two factors most commonly 
lacking in non-leaders. Confidence implies faith. The leader needs 
threes kinds of faith; faith in a cause, faith in mankind and faith in 
one's wr,’ it is an often heard traism that "nothing breeds suc- 
cese like succese*, It might as truly be said thet nothing breeds 
confidence like suceese end thet success is often dependent upen cen- 
fidence. Also, lixe success, confidence begets confidence and is 


contagious. Confidence is transferable to othere ani is, therefore, 






Py hewpert, Role: 





1) Griffiths, *., Car. 2.3.0. ®alks on  eecershi 
U.S. Saval General Line Sehool, 1947, p. 35. 
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highly desirable in a leader, Confidence or faith in ons's eslf ia, 
perneps, more difficult to trensfer taan faith im «a causes or in fellow 
men. Sut no individusl will hove the nerve to make important decia- 
fons end to follow therm threugh unlese he has all three kinds of 
faith. He must have faith thet his cause is right snd thet his plex 
of ection is dDeet. Te must os confident that his followers will like- 
whee heve fsith in the cause, in their leader's judgment and in 
tnemeslvee, if they ere to strive vigorously toward the succeseful 
secomplishment of the mission. 

WILLISGHTSS PO ACCEPT BRSTONSIBDILITY is ao merk of self- 
coniidence. The leck of A(t indiestes a lack of moral courage. It 
is unfortunate that the fear of Dlame for failure stifles initiative 
end willingness to accept responeibility among military men, eapec~ 
lelly younger leeders. it is not surprising, however, thst euch fear 
should exist in a highly competitive career where tee often one mis—- 
step or ecrious feilure may ap2ll ruin insofar as advencement is 
concerned. However, such can be dome to etrengthen this weakness by 
encouraging one's suberdinates to show initiative ami to accest, or 
even seex out, responsibility. They ehould know that an occasional 
mistake may be regerded as naturel cut thet there is little excuse fer 
continued renetition. The stature of the leader grows trenendoualy, 
in the eyes of the follower, when it is evident that he is willing 
to accept full responsibility for fellures and to share eredit for 


succees, (me thing which a popaler and successful leader never does 
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is to “pass the buck"®. He considers well his plan of action, proceeds 
with confidence and, if 1t fails, is a mon, “owne up" and resolves to 
profit by his mistake. 

EMOTIOBRAL CONTROL on the part of the leader may ve seid to have 
contrisuted much to the success of many activitias which have been 
carried on under circumstances of great nervous atrain. According to 
English, “emoting is « complex tangle of personel activity’. ue tie 
explains the component parts of thie complex behavior as (1) perceive 
ing or imagining the emotive situation, (2) doing something to elter 
or centrol the emotive eituction, (3) making a mscular and clenduler 
internal edaptation, (4) making en expressive movement, (5) making « 
verbal exoreasion and, perhaps, (6) e sscondary neming of the emot~ 
ional feeling. Theee components which would seem to Se most control- 
lable and which would seem to have the most effect on others are those 
which English refers te as the 2nd., lith., 5th., and Sth. componente. 
The expression ef one person's exotion points out to another the exis- 
tence of the emotional eituction. This paesing of feeling from one 
pereon to anether may ensily set up « sort of chein reaction which, 
in some cases, may result in massa hysteria, 2 powerful and eften un- 
controllable force. The leader may Be enlled upon either te prevent 
such a reaction by a concealment of his inmer feeling or to tring it 


avout by « moving expression of exetion. Hence he must be ready and 





(1) Snglish, i.B., “What is Smotion*®. The Chie Journsel of Seience, 
Mer, 1946, pp. 62-66. 
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sole to conceal or express his tuner feelings es the situation may 
demani. In short he must have full control of his outward eppesrance. 
4. leader cennot hope to control the smotions of his followers antil 
he hes firet mastered coatrol of hie own expression. Thus the ability 
of the leader to sppear “calm and collected", regardless of his inner 
feeling or to srouse emotions] activity in his followers at an appro=- 
priate time ie on invelusdle asset to any person who would aapire to 
militery leadership. ‘free, we have hed meny great leaders whe seemed 
to lack thet control of emotion or temper, but greater control of their 
emotional exprestion would havs borought them evan greater success. 
Such lack of control more often however reauits in failure in desling 
with one's associates, be they superler er subordinate. 

ixyperienes. - We are sli of equel experience et birth. The 
extent to which our experience develops advantageously is dependent 
largely upon the environment in which we live. For one individual, 
experience may o¢ characterized by a lack of variety or anread; Life 
may oe routine. Yor another, life may supply a broad variety of exper- 
fence. Intelligence determines how much one profita by hie experience. 
Zxperience is the conditieoner, the background for judgment and under- 
standing and hence may be considered to be the most essential of our 
three mein cuelities. The intelligent individual of wide experience 
mey be considered as e likely possibility in our aesrch for lesders. 
it seems to the writer that the traite which contributes most to the 


broad experience needed in a leader ere: 
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Ambition 

Aesiduity 

Initiative 

AMBITION is a developed trait, often deoendent upon environment. 
Although statletics sugcest that leaders tend to come from that group 
whose socio-economic background iz superior te that of the average of 
their followers, 1) there heve deen many leadera in history whose 
exrly soclo-economic etatus wae comsidersbly below the general average. 
Their succetes wes largely due@ to sen ambition to Setter their own statue 
end thet of their fellows. Here ambition developed in spite of a 
lewly status end protebly beceuse of environment. émbition is a de- 
aire to succeed. True, the goul way not elwaya be commendable, out 
in any ceee it is the ambition that provides the drive. A successful 
leader gust be a dynamic individuel and ombition le the control valve 
for his energy. Yxperilence is Lurgely dependent upon ambition since 
embition eontrols action and experience, or the variety of it, hes its 
source in action. 
ASSIDUITY fe clesely related to energy end perseverance. It 

is certeinly a most necessary attribute for the military leader. i+ 
means herd work and diligent spolicetion. Syueccesa comes only from 
uncensing effort end constant study. Assiduity imolilen not only phy- 
siesl effort, but constent ments] action, forseizht, planning for 
emergenices, and review of plans of ection in order to de ready te act 


when the need eriees. Vhat must be done if a men falls overdoerd, a 


(I) Stogdill, op.eit. ». 50 | 
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fire is discovered, a submerine or hostile sircraft 19 contacted or a 
casualty suddenly catepults one into a position of greatly increased 
responsibility? - Will he be ready? Hot unless he hee had the fore- 
sight and conacientiousness to prepere himself. The possibility ef such 
an emergency sey seem remote but, when it occurs, there is little time 
to organize and prepare emid the natural confusion. Lack of prepar- 
ation will only add te thet confusion. Aseiduity, then, implies an 
energetic and conscientious effort to prepare and « dilicent epplies- 
tion and perseverance in the execution of plans of action when the time 
comes. It provides a gresit opportunity for exveriance and enables one 
more surely to rrefit from his experience, 

IuITiaTIVe aleo leads to greater experience through incresesed 
action. It is unfortunate thet, like willingness to accept reeponsi- 
bLiity, initiative is often held in cheek by feer of blame. Initiative 
is s trait tee often Llecking fin our young leséers. In many young of- 
ficers it is the herdest to develop. At the seme time it is, if 
eccompanied by a sense of responsibility, the trait most outstanding 
in those who exerciee it. The young men who, with conesidered judgment 
end responsibllity, can be relied upon te go ahead and do things with- 
out waiting to be told, is sound to attract favorcble attention from 
his superiors. The responsivility end avthority with which he le veatea 
will inereaee rapidly. Initiative and foresight in providing for the 
needs of one's followers ile deeply apprecieted and justifies their 


faith in the leader, 
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CHAPTER IT 
The Navel Leader 

The succeesful nevel officer accomplishes ail eesigned wissions 
and in the gost efficient msemner. To so succeed he must enlist the 
enthusiastic cooperation of all concerned. This is a big order. Sueh 
& gonl aims at perfection, but success hes never been easy and, though 
perfection mey never be sttained, it ankes a good target. 

The Ubjective. - hanenyli semen le the objective. It must be 
purened vith «ll the emerry and determination one can muster, It any 
be assumed that the altimete accomplishment of a taak is taken for 
granted by the superior who makes the assignment. In his decision to 
eesien a given tuck, a good leader will consider the difficulties in- 
volved, the forces snetaebie ami the ability of the subordinate leader 
$9 whom the assignment ie made. 

On first inepection, « task mey seem, to the assignes, Like am 
lmposrible ome. Bul competent lesders realize that *impossible” jobs 
are rererved especiclly for them and that the sccomplishsent is not, 
in the mini of the euperier, a question of “whether or not® Sut only 
® question of “how econ", The longer one ponders the methoie and 
means of snecomeliching the difficult task, the lees alfficult it ap- 
penrs to be, The question of *hov* becomes rather a question of *how 
completely, how effleiently and how erpeditinousiy" 1t aay be accompliched. 

Precsration. - The vhole~hearted cooperation that can be >rought 
inte pley sni the ability of thoes to whem the job ig entrusted vill 


indicate the enawers to all three orrie of thie cuestion. 
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Their sdility depends upon the foresight and the training that hae gone 
into thelr preparetion. If the training hes deen neglected and they 
are ill-orepered, the job becomes immeasurably more difficult ani may 
result in failures. it is usually too late to start training efter an 
assignment has deen recelved. Thas it ls necessary to undergo many 
hours of tiresome training long before reaching the field of action. 

We trein for hours, days, weeks, months, yes even ysers, to oe ready 
when ths orders are received, instantly to proceed with confidence on 
any ailesion ta which we may be assigned. 

Dntmisiastic Cooperation. - Cooperation makes the joo such 
easier snd mers pleasant, if any jod, especially in wartime, may de 
considered pleasant. At least 1% is less unpleasant, ani no one will 
deny that the experience of full cooperation and hirmeny in a diffi- 
cult teex is indeed thrilling. 

Full cooperation iz usualiy accompanied by enthusiaea, if only 
to speec the completion of wn unpleasant task. This enthusiastic 
eooperation is an indication of high gsorale and good leadership. Ag 
eaoility results from long card periods of training, so enthusiaem 
epi high morale result from long and careful plenming and patient 
aoplicetion of effort on the part of the legders. Unlike edility, 
hovever, high morsle and enthusiasm can be lest almost overnight. Like 
en explosive, it may toke a long time to make but once made it muct de 
handled with care. One cereless slip mey prove disastrous, 

» & Coooerative Attit 


euiliai e. ~- This Leedership thet can 





duli2 up enthusiasm and déeveiop a feeling which mey be reiied uven to 
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foater cooperation is no secret; but thought, consideration, careful 
plenning and constant attention ar<c required. In the firet place, 
cooperation requires an understanding of the objective. It is foolish 
to expect cooperation frow people who do not understand whet they are 
trying to do. Time spent in a simple explanation of purpose will be 
saved, meny times over, in the execution of the plame if sll under- 
etend the objective well ensugh to work ceoperatively. In the second 
plece, each person aust de fully eawere of the limitations of hie own 
euthority ami reaponeibility. Leck of knowledce or disregard of there 
limits, probably is ressensible for more non-cooperation end bickering 
than enything else. it ia the duty of the leader to define there 
Limits definitely end to essure himeelf thet 211 sre aware of thelr 
full meaning. Im the third place, each individual mast be abdle to 
perform hie own duties with maxiwam efficiency and confidence. Fin- 
ally, a comprehensive knowledge of the dubies and diffleulties of one's 
colleagues foatere & cooperative spirit. It is a common failing to 
exagcerate one's own difficulties and to underestimate those of an~ 
other, An exemple of the attempt to educete leaders in this Laporte nt 
factor mey oe found in the “position rotation plan" of modern industry 
and the “interdepartmental retetion plan” used in training junior of- 
ficers. 

Enthueiesm results from (1) personel interest, (2) under- 
etending of oodjectives and (4) a sense of being a pert of a highly 
cooperative team. Interasst ususlly is already present, though 1t may 


need some ewakening from ite latent state. [If we take time to of sure 
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everyone knows just what we are trying to do and, by exemple and 
patient effort, build up the cooperative "we" spirit, there need de 
no worry evout enthusiasm. - Sut ene aust be generous with deserved 
praise and judicious in cenetructive criticiem, lest the work of 
monthe in building team spirit and morale be undone in «a matter of 
Hour Be 

Efficiency. - fficlency ie secondary to accomplishment but 
nevertheless is important. Sy efficiency is mezent accomplishment 
of en objective with the least posaible expenditure of meney, mutor- 
lele, effort ani time. It mey not be practical to conserve #11 four 
of these assets, hence a prectical bealence must de struck. What 
constitutes a belance will depend upon the situstion. The decis- 
ion must rest with the leader vho must estimate the situation and 
exercise hia judgment. An understanding ef the objective, of the 
urgeney of the eccomplishment and of the probabilities of the fut- 
ure, all play = pert in hie decision. For exemple, 1t would be 
highly inefficient to expend emmunition on en enesy torpedo plane 
that hare slready leunched its torpedo and is retiring when other 
planes ere commencing their attack run. 

Crdera and initlative. - Leaders cen do much to increase co- 
operation and efficiency by the wey in which they formulate their 
orders. in the first place, orders must be clear and concise. They 
should be complete, but only im euch detell as will essure a Cull 


reolizgation of the objective. Orders should allow for the aaxinum 
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exercise of initiative. when o leader bas confidence that a sub- 
ordinate is fully informed he should indieate the objective in 

cleer ani concise terme and leave the details of the operation to 
the subordinete. Too often a statement of the objective is ro be- 
clouded by details of procedure that the primary meaning 18 complete~ 
ly nidden. It is not umcommon to heer a Junior Officer-of-the-Yatch 
direct a ship's boat coxswain to proceed to a certain landing and 
return to the ship, and then to follow theese orders with much de- 
tailed advice arg to whet procedure to follew under certain circum~ 
stences which ere not likely to arise. “hen the young officer 
finally rune out of advice, the coxewein usually replies, *Aye, 

Aye Sir, - bat where was it you wanted ma to gol" Detsils require 
time ond attention which the leader cen 111 sffoerd to give without 
@lighting something more important on which he should be concen~ 
treating. ith no opportunity te displey initiative, one cen never 
walld in hiaself, er in his superior, confidence in his ability te 
sot independently. 

But whet about the junior officer or the enlisted man whe is 
ene of the bottom links in the chein of commend? Does not this 
hierarchy of military orgenization lmpose completely stifling ree 
trictions upon his exercise of judgment, initietive and leadership! 
BEhere are reatrictions, no doudt; out for the most part, these are 
restrictions which result from lack of experience, knowledge and 
inforaation on the part of the subordinate in comperison with his 
geniors. Many of the restrictions thus imposed prevent on inexper- 


feneed individual from weeting tine om "new ideas" which often heave 
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been tried and discarded dy someone before him. Does thie then mean 
that ideas move only down the military chain of commund? Not st all} 
Sil must reelice that the chein of command is a two way street. To 
the junior, whose idees and suggeations have to go up hill, it mey 
seem that his side of the street is narrow and rough. But it is 
nevertheless nevigeble if one procesds cerefully and does not try 

to teke short cuts. No suderdinete should fail to muke sugeestione 
to hie euperior after he bes considered them carefully himeelf, They 
should be paseed up the line of responsibility, emd et each stage, 
¢hould be properly received and carefully considered. At each 

stece the paeser must assume reeponsibvility for his own endorsement 
or expressed opinion, but at no atege slong the line may the paseer 
rightfully assume credit for origination of the idea. Yhen a su- 
perior accepts a suggestion he must likewise pase credit sack down 
to the level from whence the suggestion originated and must assure 
himself that it reaches the individusl properly entitled to it. The 
militery orgenication structure vromotes conservstiem in thet radi- 
eal idens are sudjected to careful consideration, modificetion or 
even rejection. I[t prevides opnortunity for the development of loy- 
elty end the ability to get elone with others even when ideas and 
opimions differ, 4% the some time, idene, suggestions and opinions 
esrefully considered end tactfully presented may move up or down the 
line of responsibility with credit or explenstion returnin; even 


tually to the originator. 


Relstion of the Part to the Whole. - Whenever poesidle, the 
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leader should make clear to the subordinate, the association of his 
assigned task t the ultimete mission or goel. Such information 
gives the subordinate a senze of worthwhile accomplishment from 
the completion of what would be otherwise 2 dieroclated and secming- 
ly enimoortant contribution. Hot only dees such consideration by 
the leader lend impertance to the efforts of the subordinate but it 
gives perspective to his view of the whole picture end increeses the 
understanding with whieh he will perform his duties. This subordi- 
nate understanding of the whole problem may elsc result in some ex- 
cellent and unthought-of idece or suggections. Many veluable ideas 
were received from worrers in our wertime Industries because manage- 
ment wes thoughtfal enough ts sxplein the problem beyon! the edges 
of the worker's bench, Solutions may be auch wore evident from an- 
other fellow's verspective. 

Prediction and Control. - An understoniing of the bumen re- 
eetiona to Ge expected from known stimull is abselutely eesential 
to succeseful leadership. Likewise 1t ie necessary that a leader be 
able to recognize the stimull vkich a known situation will create or 
how to elter the situetion in order to produce the stimmli eppre- 
priate to the desired reaction. Eswaver, the predietion of human 
wshavior is mot an exact sciences. One cannot memorize rules of 
stimulus versus reaction sand expect to mpply tnem with consietent 
success. The provlem of centrolling human reactions is vastly more 
complicated and esrtainiy more intereesting oecause of the many var=- 
fables involved. The greatest of these variables arises out of 


the individual differences among humon beings. However, with a 
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background of peycholoyiecsl understunding as to the most Likely ree- 
ponse, ome is much better fitted to exercise control. Henes, is 
teaching leederchip we muct strengthen thie psycholegical under- 
etending end impress unon the student the necessity of studying the 
individuel charecteristics of thess whom he would lead. To the 
janior officer thie meens knowing everything thet is humenly possi- 
sle about Bis men. The setter he knows them the better he will de 
svle to underatend them end to lead them. another sid to prediction 
is uniformity of training. Three important principles of this uni- 
form training sre: first the basic training must rest on a sound 
feundetion, secondly, policies, doctrines and procedures mrt be 
Simller and they auet be well known and understood, and finally, 
ssseclation, famililerity and joint trsining enable one individual or 
umit to predict the ection to be expected of smother. The successful 
joint oceratione of the Pavy and Nerine Carpe and of the Arny Ground 
Forees andi Air Porce during the recent wer rasulted from euch uni- 
formity of training enc previous joint treining operetions. The 
joint operetione of the Arny end the Revy end of arales and navies 
of different sllied sowere, while demonstrating ao certain degree of 
coonerstion, were not smooth until differences in procedure were adm 
justed and mutual femilferity was increased by continued association 
in joint combat operations. 

The “born Leader". - I+ is common but improper to refer to a 
person as a “dorn lender*. This implies that am individual mey in- 


herit the qualities which sre reguired of a successful leader. Such 
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@ heritage ie oovieusly impossible. However, there is evidence to 
support the hypothesis that intelligence is largely hereditary. It 
seems logical thet heredity axy beve mach to do with the quslities 
of acumen, assiduity and emotional cohtrol. It is not improbable 
that other traite sre sieo influenced by heredity. On the other 
hand, it weuld seem entirely proper to say that many of the asserted 
qualities of e leader, if not «ll of them, are influenced by his en- 
virenment including, beaildes sia immediate family, his school, chureh 
and gompamions. “oet of the treits which seem to make the greatest 
contrivutions to the quality of leadership ere accuired and devel- 
oped traits. This devslopment starts ct a verry tender age and the 
influence exerted by tne femily after the birth of the child is tne 
direct and cevelepmental rether then hereditery. Therefore, if by 
*born Leader*, one refere to on individual who hes the good fortune 
te be the offspring of intelligent parenta who reslice the iaportence 
of developing those traite which mate for leadershio and whe puruse 
a well thought cut training orogreas, the term it not without velldity. 
David Dixen Porter, Oliver Hazard Perry end Dsvid Glasgow FParregut 
were reared in good fauilies eni thus are exeallent examples of this 
interpretation of a “born leader". Parragut was adopted at the age 
of nine by Dapt. Javid Porter, the father of admiral Porter. 

The environmental facter is sil-important at any stage of 
leaderahip development, bat te pertioulerly so during the yesrs of 
perentsl training. <A child who grews up in close essociation with 2 


successful parent or gloling ie not necesesarlly in the best environ- 
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went for the development of leadership traits. A, a matter of fact, 
it might be detter © say that some have grown up in the "shadow of 
euccess"., then the greatness of the parent overchadows the child 

the result is indeed unfortanste. Fersonal experience indicates 

thet those traits which seem to suffer most under such an environ- 
ment are the very importent end closely associated factors of self 
confidence, initiative and willingness tm accept responsibility. Asei- 
duity end morel courage are also often affected. The writer has 
known the sons of several notnbly successful leaters who seem to 
heve either a definliely negutive or an obstreperous personulity. 
They have been overshadowed for so long oy = domineering parent thet 
personal frustration has led thes to one personality extreme or the 
other. Likewise the constant and almost inevitable comperison of 
ene child with a competing sibling usually hos a detrimente) ef- 

fect on personality development. The common error of parents in 
fogtering a competitive spirit between their children may bring sabdout 
effects which the parent neither expected nor intended. B,xer and 
Traphegen state, "Moat cases of bad temper develop before school age. 
They are bred sy competition in the femily life where siblings vie 
with one snother for ozrental recognition’. ‘}? According to Jersital” 


children who have developed emotional tentions eas « result of sibling 
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rivalry frequently lose thelr stride in aectivitles and fail to ace 
quire skills which they actually could gaster. They react in veys 
thet ares not particulerly aivantageoue to their development. Yor 
inatenue, thay may exhibit timidity ami fears where other children 
are weli at e@9e; or they may seex the comoonionemip of younger and 
lees stimulating compenions vhom they can dominate, has lt Le ob- 
vious that the success of hie closest associates in early life mey 
impose « handicap usen «# child rather then fester the growth ef those 
traits necessary 66 later success. 

It is met intended to infar that an environment of suceess is 
glweys a definite handicap. The parent who is e succesful iseder 
anhould wall know what qualities ere required. Myst parents and slb- 
lings sre deeply intereated in the guecess of all sembers of the 
fesily. The question is whether the interost in the succesa of 
another will, in comparison with self interest, exact the neceseary 
attention and thought to olan and executes a progres of training which 
will oa effective, Teo often it dows not. 

The emoltion of the perent fer the ehild is often out of oslance 
with our seclally accepted code of ethics. The psrent may be too 
anxicua to oring vuecera to tne child rather then to prepare the child 
for suceess. hen the prrent seerifices secisl ethics in order to 
bring saccess to the child, end in eo deine acrhleve vereennl embition, 
the child is almost certein to suffer snd surely vill ffeil in the 
fleld of Leadership. If, on the other hand, the training program is 
pointed toward « full understanding of the feelings and reactions of 


others and the exercise of jaigment ani consideration are encouraged, 
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success will foRew in proportion to the effectiveness of the 






- ~ There is nothing nore effective 


then a convincing denonstretion. Hence, in the treining of young 





Vleaders, the organization ani functional operation of the training 
program must be a model of perfection. Mere the student must see 
in operation all the factors which he is told will contribute to 
the success of a leader. There must de a full and complete undere 
standing of the objective. The limits of suthority and responsibility 
mast be clearly defined and scrupulously observed. %,ch unit 
must be fully aware of {te own weaknesses and of the difficulties 
of others. There must be a very evident spirit cf cooperation end 
harmony. Each unit and each member thereof should be well informed 
end proficient. The prevlem of imparting this knowledge to the 
student must be appreached with a genuine desire to be helpful. 
There should be no afr of superiority exhibited by the instructor to 
the belittlement of the trainee. It must be plainly evident that 
all concerned ere deeply interested in the prodleme and progress of 
the student. This means a personal interest in each individual end 
the emotional reactions which characterire him, The harsgonious 
functioning of the whole training organization murt de such that 
the student is genmulnely thrilled by it and is eager to vecome an 
integrel part of 1t. He must be encouraged to take an active part, : 
without feer of censure for first mistakes, But he must feel 2 sense : 


of responsibility which will cause him to profit from his mistakes 
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end from those of others. He must de given every possible oppor- 
tunity to exercise initiative end judgement. Zrrors of judgment 
wast be reviewed in a sympathetic manner by his instructors. 
Although a competitive spirit 1s often neceseary to sotivetion, 
& feeling of comradship and esprit de corps must be created. Com- 
monness of purpose must ode the core of this feeling of “one for 
ell and all for one", 
thie tesk of training lesdere is not a simple one. It 
requires the best talent thet there is availebdle. It is surely 
one of the moet important tasks with which we are faced, exnec- 
tally in times of peace. It showld merit the most careful 
attention, beth in planning and in the selection of instructors. 
Selecting an Ideal. - Everyone, st some time, selects one 
or more individunls whom he sets up as ideals or examples to 
be emuleted. These models may sxift as one grows up and judg 
ment matures. The shift may be the result of 4 chenge of 
interest. Whet youngater has not cherished the ambition to be 
s "“Gasey Jones" or a “Sabe* Ruth or maybe a *Bull" Esaksey! 
ideals aleo change es sacqueintance croadens. AS one gets to know 
his ideal rore intimetely he may be disappointed and be forced to 
ehift his admiretion to enother “hero”. Often the selected ex- 
eeple is someone who ia currently successful or someone whe is 
known personally and whose actions and persenality cam be observed 
emi studie4. *hen an individuel ie recuired to make an adjustment 
to & relatively foreign environment, ze in the case of entry into 


military life from the relatively sheltered environment of the 
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parental home, thie selection of an ideal represents the selection 
of a personal goal and lends more purpose to one'a efforts. This 
selection is often a part of the early adjustment and results 
from early impressions. The importance of firet impressions, in 
the proper adjustment of the individuel, hes been conclusively 
proven in industry. Since attitudes are often conditioned by 
early impressions, these impressions become increasingly impor- 
tent in militery training. In the firet place, military treining 
ie much more expensive than industriel training. In the second 
plece, the responsibility which a young and often inexperienced 
officer is recuired to assume, especizlly in wartime, is much 
greeter than anything to te found in industry. As, for example, 
the full responsidility of the young Officer-o f-the-Deck of a 
light craiser valued et $40,000,000 involves the eafety of the 
vessel to say nothing of the safety of more than 1,000 ehipmates. 
Therefore, if the result of this treining, which alght well hinge 
en the early edjustment end attitude of the individurl, is alti- 
mately a fsilure the waste may be tremendous. 

It muct be reclized by those who are entrusted with this 
early adjustment progres, that the youn; student ise in a parti- 
evlarly unstable frame of alnd end thet an Incident which, to the 
fully adjusted individusl, would sem guite innocuous will sssume 
tremendous importence to the student. A wrong impression resul t- 
ing from a relatively insignificant action or word way take 


months to overcome. In faet, more early failures in the training 
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of wmldshipmen ere believed by the writer te result from just such 
careless incidents then from any other cause. Any phase of 
training aust be carefully plenned and executed wut it is this 
introductory phase in «hich the attitude of the student is con- 
ditiened for the receipt of the phases thet follow. 

The impressions fermed dy the student concerning the later- 
est and the sympathetic helpfulness shown by the instructors during 
this period of sdjusetment form the basis of his selection of sm 
ideal personality as o model. Hence, 14 is not only important 
that those essociated with the tralning program, end whe will serve 
as early models for the students, should be the best personalities 
thet are available, out also they should be particularly careful 
of their actions during the early sdijustaent period of the student. 
It is felt thet entirely teo little importance has heretofore deen 
attached to the factor of personelity in the selection of instruetor 
personnel, Yoo mach reliance has been placed on the system of 
weeding out misplaced individusls in the student croup by subject- 
ing them to a "third degree*® type of treatment on the premise thet 
those vho leck the fortitude to “atick it out" sre undesiraodle or 

, leek promice. In a more practical and efficient prograa, the weed- 
ing out would De done before the training begins. There is room 
for a great deal of improvement in our methods of selection of cen- 
dideates for lendgership training. Sut, asvuming thet, in the 
screening process ef selection, the definitely poor risks sre ex- 


cluded, the treining progrem should be directed toward development 
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CHAPTON III 
Training Nydehipmen for Leadershtp. 

Efforts to insure superior leederehip among the officers of 
the U.S. Navy hes its beginning in the estedlishment of require- 
ments for entrance inte the Navel Acedewy or into the Naval &.0.7.C. 
Units of the 52 colleges and universities under the Holloway Plsen. 
The second step is a carefully prepared selection plan thet will 
insure that only those will be admitted to treining who possess the 
innete quelities and those developed qualities of personality which 
will fit them for a career of succeseful leaderahip after a limited 
period of concentrated treining and guided experlence. Experience 
in thie type of training has proven to the writer the grext impor- 
tence of this pre-entry screening. The admission to either of these 
training progrems of young men who are obviously not fitted for a 
wilitery career is « groes waste of the taxpayers! money, & source 
of inefficiency end @ cnuse of lowered morale throughout the navel 
orgenization. Moreover, the discovery of the evident deficiencies 
of these misplaced individusle during the period of training or 
after coamissioning serves only to polnt up a previous error, Unless 
a definite academic deficiency or serious breech of discipline is 
preven, the obvious remedial action, sepsration from the service, 
is seldom prectical due to outelde influences. ven when seoeration 
vecsuse of inaptitude is practiced, the waste of time, effort end 


money in training remeins,. What is even more important, there re- 


sults a dissppointment to the individusl, probably 111 feeling 
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among parents and friends, and detrimental sublicity euch es was 
contained in on article published ia the October 1947 iseaue of the | 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘This article, written by a prong e008 who hed 
resigned voluntarily from the ‘aval Acadeay, criticized with some 
validity the techniques of leadershio training practiced «ct the 
Academy. 

The Curriculum. - The four year curriculum eat the Ravel ia 
Acadesy includes concentrated study of ten subjects classified as 
scientific-engineering, twelve naval subjects and elght subjects 
that sre classed as socizl-humanistic. In the training of the 
Havel R.O.T.C. student who aspires to se commission in the regular 
navy or the naval reserve, inatruction is given in nine technical 
eudjects while, at the seme time, the student ie pursuing a college 
curriculua conteining e varlebdle nunver of techniczl and social { 
sabjects. ech of these training programa include periods of prac- 
tieal instruction on bosrd naval vessels cruising at sea. ‘ince 
technical end profeesionsl knowledge is 20 necessary to good leader- 
ship, technicel instruction correctly oceuples « very imsortant 
place in the treining program. The range of technical subjects is 
quite wide. The purpose of a wide coverage as opposed to a more 
specinlized program 1s twofold; first, to give each aldshipmen a 
basic understanding of any jod to which he aight de assigned after 
commissioning, end second, to increese cooperation through ae besic 


understending of the problems in other departments. 





ys? 
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BRowever, the point which, to the writer, seens to have been 
neglected in the early planning of training curriculums, ia the fact 
that regardless of the shipboard asesignment, adecuate treining in 


the principles of leadership is bueic. "xperience hes shown that 


SP Ne nee i een - 


failure of young efficers ie more often attributable to a lack of 


rte reer er OAR NOLAN NA, 


leadership ability then to » lack of technical knowledge. It is also 


arena I aie at PAE tr PP AORN SRLERE 8  P e ieN aie ener aotearoa ate PR 


evident that, in most ecnses, concentrate! study, perticulerly “on 





etetion*, will result in eatisfactory technicel know-how within e 
reesonadble time. Unfortunately the seme may not be euid of Leader- 
shin. ‘Treining in the proper handling of wen recuires much more time 
end experience. Therefore, when a young officer reports abeerd ship 
end, in interview, hia coamanding officer ascertains thet he hes 
hed little or no training in certain technical fields, an assign- 
ment can usually oe asde wherein his technical deficiencies are of 
relatively Little immediate consequence. i[If, however, his training 
ee a leader hee been neglected, he will be of little value in any 
job for quite a long time. It seems obvious, then, that training 
in leadership ia even more importent then training in eny one of the 
technical fields. If this be so, es comparison of the time and effort 
spent in training for leadership with thet spent in sttaining tech- 
nical proficiency would seem to justify « eriticiem of the precent 
unbalence in our treining carricaluas. 

It is gratifying to mote thet a definite effort ie being made 
to vring technics] end personnel trsiming more closely into balance, 


Progress, theugh slow, is belng made. A grent deal of progress is 
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evident when the writer comperes his own midehipmean tr-ining with 


the program now in effect. Twenty years ago tha training ot the 


Ravel scademy {n the field of lenderchip comaisted of wa considerable 
smount ef infentry ‘rill in vhich epproxinastely 5% of those engared 
sctuclly demonstrated seme phese of leadership, ond spproximetely six 
hours devoted to recitation from 2 small leadership text boek, mech of 


the context of which te us then seemed quite remete end irrelevant. To 


this amst be added the so called "“Ieadershin leeature" given by the cox- 
veny officer about every two months which seemed to herve little or 


no mivance plenning cad nothing very concrete to cffer. The evalu- 


ation of individuel leadershi> aptitude consisted of a numerical 
sstimate by net more then tee commiesioned officers every four months 


baeeG on nothing more then « cenersl tmpresesion gaineé through chence 


nequaintance. There was no break-down of traite and, excenot fer the 


inevitable disciplinary report, no records of performance were kent. 
Got only was a reliable estimete impossible, but little or aothing was 
dene to analyze individuel differences end to offer remedial guid 
ance. it is indeed unfortunate thet ec little woe mate of such an 


excellent opportunity for treining. 


At the Haval Acadeny, 2 sevarete leadershin course hee recently been 
set wp within the fxecutive Devertment. 4 great deal of tine end theught 


hes gone tnto the planning of this course. Undoubtedly time end experience 


will bring continued improvement. The detsile of this training will be dis- 


cussed later in this chepter. A much imoraved systen of eptitude evaluation 


@lso hes been e volved end, though far from perfect, certeinly hes a 
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mach more solid foundstion then the previous systen. The deteils of 
this system will also be deecribed later. 

fhe comparative values aasigned to technical ani leadership 
training under the present progrem, in the opinion of the writer, 
ere still out of balence with their demonstrated values in shipboard 
performance. It would seem logical to assume that with e proper sel- 
ective preceas, leadership ability at the beginning of treining for a 
navel career should equel or exceed the candidate's achievements in 
the fields of militery technique. Compared with technical education, 
training for leadership is a mach alewer process and development is 
mere gradusl., Considering its slow development and its universal 
importance, 1t would appear that the time spent in the field of 
leedership should equal, at leest, the time spent in any one of the 
technicel fields. 

Altheugh a certain amount of leadership training is interwoven 
into almost all fields of technical training, it is the stated res- a 
ponsibility of the Executive Department (1) to concentrate on the 
teaching of leadership. Of the time alloted to the Executive Departe 
ment et the Havel Academy for unit treining, 75% is spent on infantry 
close order drill. im this time expenditure in proportien to the real 
value of infantry in training e naval officer/ The writer ie inclined 
toward a negative reply. Granted that to become a good military lead- 
er a man mast firet learn to be a good follower and to obey the orders 


of superiors. Granted also that the early stages of infentry drill 





(1) United Stated Nevel Academy Curriculum, 1947. p. 1. 
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do teach obedience to orders, precision of movement and cooperative 
performance. However, it ls the opinion of the writer thet the mexi- 
mum contribution of infentry drill to this treining as 2 follower is 
resched by the end of the first year of treining. 

Let us sseume thet 25% of the time assigned to infentry in 
a four yeer course is ef value in developing memory, concentration 
and coordination. Under normal circumstances,the midashipmen, having 
finished one year of infantry, continues to drill but geine little 
of walue in leadership development during the next two years. It 
offers him little more before his fourth year when he asy have an 
oppertunity to exercise comaand. In the W.R.0.%.C. unit a mldchip- 
man may exercise some sort of command during most of his fourth year 
of infantry drill. At the Nevel Acatieomy, however, the fourth year mid- 
shipmen will exercise command lease then 50% of the time, ueuslly nearer 
WO%, depending won the size of hie cleas. In computing the smount of 
Leadership training which 1s received from infantry drill in the two 
training programs it ia generously acsumed herein that 50% of the time 
epent by the H.8.0.T.c. midehipmen (211 of the first and fourth years) 
end 35% of thet spent by the Academy midshipman (all of the first and 
Wot of the fourth years) contribute to an appreciable degree. With this 
assumption then and, for comparative purpeses, = breskdown is given in 
Tedle 1. showing the percentage of time spent in training for leadership 
ena in the various technical flelds under the Heval Academy and Saval 
2.0.7.0. programs for the yeer 1987-48. It might de well te point out 
that included under the heading of Leaderehin are the subjects of Mili- 


tary Law, Grgenization and Adminietration of the Nevy, Command Relation- 
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ships, Navy Aegulstions, Orientation Courses, aad in the case of 


the Nevsl Academy, a short course in Wilitary Peychology. 


SuoJject 


Bnglieh, Mietery & Govt. 
Hygiene 


Lanpurges 
Socisle-ttumanistic Sub Total 


Mathesatice 
sleetricel Engineering & Physics 
Marine tngineering 

Sclentifie Ung. Sub Total 


Secmen 6nio 
Savigation 
Gunnery 
Avietion 
Lesilershin, Admin. ,#1i1. Lew. 
Professions! Zuo fota 






Infantry & Aesocisted Urille 
Physical Training 
Nilitery Sub Tots 
Total 


Table 1. 


Fercentewe of | : 
aval Academy (1) HoR.O.T.0.( 9) 






ime vevotel to Stu 





— Gen. college 
courses tsken 


during traint 
Cte 5 9 





18,5 {-2 
19.3 8.9 
17.1 44 
50. ae 3 
4.1 4.2 
5.5 3.8 
6.0 B.5 
3.6 
1.5 . 
CUelL 1 eae i& 
ug 2.8 
1.6 
ee ~ | 2.8 
100.6 160 ,0 


Percentave breakdown of time devoted to instruction at the U.3. Naval 
dcadeay and at 52 civilien colleges under the Kaval F.O.?.c. program 


for the year 1927-1928. 


With the assumption that 350 of the time spent on Lafentry at 
the favel Academy end 50% of the §.2.0.7.0. infantry is of value in 
leadership development, the percentages of time spent in developing 
Leadership under these two programe would be raised to 3.2% ond 5.1¢ 


resnectively. 





(1) United States Bevel Aca 





(2) United States bavel Reserve 


1947. 


Officers Trainin; 


demy Curriculum, 1947, pp. 30-33. 


Corps Curriculum 
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~ There cen be little doubt that 





the setting in which the training for eny stated purpese t kes place 

hes o very marked effect uvron the resulta obtsined. The shift from 
civilian life to militery rewtine is a big ome. For most of the 

young wen with whom we ore denling this shift is not only lerge but 
probably tne first readiustment cf any wegnitede they have been re- 
cuired te make. Many heve never bean eway from their home towns before 
or lived opert from their fenilfes. For a complete resdjustment then, 
the setting and atmosvhere {na which nevwal officer training ot the Weval 
Academy takes place must in itself contribute wach to this read 
jJustment. it is here that the Yevel Acatiery program hes 2 grent 
aiventage cover the civilien college program. Annapolis is « smel2 

town rich in historical tradition, victuresnne, if net pretty. For 

ower one hundred years the acedemy has been the focrl petat of locel ine 
terest. Keny of ite renaidents sre retired neovy fomilies. It is virtually 
imooesible to escape from thet salty atmosphere which always surrounds 
those who heave svent momy years at ser, I¢ surrounds one on every side 
lige the heat surreundese » forging in 2 deep pit furnece. The young mid 
shinmen might well prediet hie future interest in the nevy by the in- 
terest, the fasec'nstien ant the feeling of belonging this atmosvhere 
arouses in him. It is nite nosstbie, howewer, thet this feeling is not 
fully reslised until the four yeers of herd study are elmort over end he 
ig stout to leave. Those «ith whom the micshipman esseciates daily assume 
that he is there because hie mein interest it te become a euécessful nav- 


al officer. Those who origineliy felt that such « coreer was not their goal 
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find themselwes im on etmogohere wiich elther induces thee to alter 
their view point and to join in with the majority or to become ser 
ieusly asladjusted. Those in thie latter category usually get out 

or erack up. It te like swimeing in a heavy current, you swin with 
it, get out or drown. LEere egein is seen the leportence of ea carefal 
selection of these who ote cepeble of ready oad justaent or she already 
hove a keen desire to become enthusiastic naval leadera. 

It ie indeed unfortunate thet it is impossible to surreund the 
nevel training programs in the civillen collages vith an atmosphere 
wiich 1s more comfucive to sm understending of navy life ond tradition, 
Crnises sboard modern men-o f-var during the sumser monthe give the 
F.O.7.C. student his only well sensoned taste of real navy life, 
it ia therefors lmportent thet he be very closely observed during this 
period te determine his degree of adjustment aince little can be eeti- 
mated from his performence in colleze where he is required to show 
only reasonable astiiede while under odservation for etout five houre 
a week, The eamner cruiee afferde the 2.0.7.0. student all but a very 
few of his opportunities to demonstrate his real leaderehip sbility. 
His performence during thie peried should be very carefully seruki- 
nicsed ani evaluated by the moxt competent obeervers available, end 
the reevits showld cerry a great deal of weight in detersining which 
students erhould be commissioned in the regulsr asvy upon completion 
of the course, 

The Treining Staff. - The training staff at the Naval Acedeny 
is composed of civilian inetructors and offlewrs espectelly selected 
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for that duty. The civilian ateff members instruct in the eultural 
subjects of English, history, doveananns. Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages. The more technical subjects of Seamanehip, Navigation, 
Gunnery, Aviation and Merine Engineering are teught almost exclus- 
ively by navel officers. Blectrical Engineering instruction is given 
by both officers and civilians. Leadership is taught by the navel 
and merine corps officers of the Zzecutive Department. The civillan 
ateaff shenges very infrequently out officers are reatricted to a two 
or three year tour of duty. An officer who has served on the faculty 
ence may be assigned to the Haval Acadeny for a repeat tour after a 
tour of sea duty, only at the express request cf the Superintendent. 

In the selection of officer instructers there is close cooper= 
ation between the Superintendent and the Deteil Desk (1) at the Sureen 
of Personnel, Navy Department. The Superintendent keepe the Detail Desk 
informed as to officer replacement needs and the duty for which the re- 
placements should be especially qualified. It is the duty of the Detail 
Officer in the Bureau of Personnel to sereen the officers available for 
such an essignment and to investigete their past records carefully in or- 
der to find these officers whe ere best qualified to f111 the preepective 
vacancies at the scademy. Individuel recommendations sre ande dy the De- 
teil Officer te the Superintendent concerning these officers considered 
to be avetleble and best qualified for the epecific department of in- 


straction in which the vacency exists. If approved by the Superin- 





(1) Deak in the Bureen of Navel Personnel in charge of Officers! 
assigument to duty. 
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tendent of the Naval Academy they are assigned. 

In the Naval 2.C.7T.6. program all professions! naval instr~ 
uction is given by anvel and merine corpe officers snd petty efficers, 
It is the caty of the Professor of Naval Science to keep the Detail 
Officer informed several months in edvance as to replacement needs. 
Selections for assignment are made in a monner simfllar to that des 
eribed above except thet aeprroval of the Prefeseor of Naval felence 
is net obtained prier te the isene of orders to duty. I¢ is the duty 
of the Detail Officer to select those officers for assignment who sre 
believed to be best malified tc teach the subjects involved in the 
job in which « vecancy exists. An officer #0 assigned mst held a 
bachelor’s cegree. 411 offteers assigned to N,f.0,.T.0 duty ere sent 
to Northvestern University for = soecial course of training for three 
veeke before reporting for duty. Enlisted men aneigned to this duty 
receive five weeks srecisl tr«ining st the Naval Treining Strtien at 
Seiabridge, Maryland or st fen Diego, California before reporting. 
The normal tour for officer inetructore on ¥.%.0.T. o duty ise either 
two or three years depending upen their rank, the more senior officers 
having the longer tour. 

Officers revorting for ¢uty at the Navel Academy are aseigned 
to duty es ebservers in the Fxecotive Department for the first ten 
days. The purpose of this exsignment is te allow the officer te ae- 
queint hinself with the current routine of the midchipmen end the 
solictes regerding the sutherity and responsibility of the midshinomen 
of vartonue classes. It simitenecusly serves to indoctrinste the 


(1 
reporting officer in the objectives of the "aptitude systen® 





(1) Gysten of leadershin aptitude evaluation deseribed later in this 


Chen tere 


——— rr —— —- — 
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and the responsibility of the officer instructors in the vi rious 
acecenic édepartuents with regsrd to reports and eetimates which they 
will be recuired to meke in evalucting the actituie of all midshipman 
etucents. This period of indoctrinetion of officer inatructors hes 
been found to improve trezentously the ccoperstion between the officers 
of the Executive Depsrtment and the teachers in the various acedenic 
departments. 

pon completion of this ten ¢sy temnorary assigament the new 
officer is assigned to the seademic depzrteent in which he is considered 
te be best qualified and in whieh he is moat interested, if it is 
possible to satisfy both considerstions. FEaving been so assigned, the 
officer ordinarily remains in the same department for the duration of 
his teur. Occanionelly it is determined after a few weeks or months of 
gervice thet on officer would be of greater service in onether ispart- 
ment. It in the policy to make «. — in such cases the firet 
cpportunity. 

an officer reporting for cuty to a Naval RoO.T. Se Umit usu 
ally comes ag a replacement for e given officer and with the ovelifi- 
cations necessary to enable him tc agsume the instructional ¢uties of 
the officer whom he relieves, Howaver, here as st the Fewal Acadeny, 
the final judgment os to duties te which he will be assigned reets 
with the commending officer (Professor of Naval Seience). After 
assienment to specific duty the new officer is carefully observed for 


@ period of time toe determine the degree of efficiency with which 


he performs in hiz new assignment. If performance is not satisfactory, 
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steps are taken to bring «veut on improvement. A reassignment 
to duties for which he reeme better quelified may be made or, in 
rare cases, a request to the Burean of Nayel Fersonnel any be sede 
for assignment of a relief. Inasewch os the officer ateff of en 
WoX.O.%.U. Unit consists only of the Commanding Officer, the Execu- 
tive Orficer end four eaesistent instructors, one officer is required 
to inetruct in seversl different subjects. I,ztruction in Leader- 
thip ies given by the Commanding Officer and Executive Officer, while 
infantry Drills sre normelly under the guidance of a Merine Corps 
officer. 

the Training Program. - Candidates for entrance to the 
Laval Academy bh ving passed, in Avril, an acadenic achievement exem- 
ination report for a finel physical examination and accenteance at 
the academy in mid-June. During the remaining months until apprex- 
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imately 1 October the mew fourth clessren are the only 
sidshipmen at the academy. uring the firet three deys after being 
sworn in, the rew midshinpmen are engaged in drawing end merking uni- 
forme end items of ecuipment, studying the regulations end routine 
end becoming generally ecqueinted with their new surroundings. Dur- 
ing the remeining weeks they ere put through a very thorough and 
concentrated orient» tion course under clese supervision. They re- 


ceive prelimimary instruction in Merine Bngineering, English, 


Msthematics, Gunnery, Aviation, Seemenchin, Infantry, Physical 





(1) Synonymous with *Freshmen* in a civilian college. 
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Treining, Foreign Langueges and Hygiene. Thies te the crucial per= 
fod for moat of them. During this peried officer instruetors Live 
very close to their men end observe and counsel them continuously. Ina 
order to have a aufficient ataff for this individuelized instruction 
twenty of the best lendera of the preceding graduating class are re- 
tained et the scadeny for duty until the completion of this eourse of 
arientation. Thie aswares close wapervision ty one Unsien for approz 
imetely every 4 new midehiomen with one senior offleer for about 
every 100 midshivmen. The jumior supervisory officers Live in the 
aome hall with the midshipman, each on thea same floor with those for 
whom they ere respenaidle, Wdeniomen sre encouraged to beaome rea- 
sonably neal ima ted 58 80OR 22 postible but sre also encouraged w 
seak the udvice of thelr effleer reoresentative whenever necestery. 

A tajor problem of many who have had little er no experience 
with miliaery Life te the exactness of military discipline. Bvaery 
effort ie made to help the new men edjust themselves withent feeling 
the sting of the dieciplinary report. Needlees tw ery, however, 
few succeed in meintcining & completely cieen record throughout the 
sumner, Demerits ere xssigned fer bresekes of Ciscipline en the seme 
ecele as is used during the regaler term. An vundwe ececusmmlstion of 
demerits ney result in acsignment sf phyeice] drill under erms for 
given perfode cf time. At the end of the summer indectrinstion 
however, all accumulstsd demerits are cancelled and the midechipmen 
eterts the eeadenic year in Octeber with o clesn 6late and » consid- 


erevle smounmt of veluadle experience. 
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Caniidates for B.H.O.f.C. training must be high echool grad- 
ustes between the sages of 17 ami Cl on 1 July of the year of entry. 
& nationwide and fleetwide examination is conducted on a given date 
to deteraine a relative aptitude standing amang applicants. ‘Thiz 
examination is of an odjective type grepared by the Zducstlionsl Test- 
ing service, which scoresihe results and determinesa cutting scors which 
will eliminate approxiustely S5% ef tha apolicents. ‘The successful 
35% them report to the seareet Havel Officer Proeuremant Office for 
physicel examination and interview by two lines officers. Interview 
resalte are scored om a scale sf 1 t9 10 pollute, If the two Iater- 
viewers differ in estimaie oy more them tws points, the ceadidate is 
interviewed by a third officer and the top treo estimates are used, 

® 
In determining ao fins) seore in tule screening procedure, the aste 
Lonel teat results carry «a welaht of 50, high echeol acadenie record 
& welght of 36 and intervlews a weight of 20. ‘he records of all 
phyaieally qualified candidates are presented te the S,ate Selection 
Coemittee composed of one prominent civilian, « prominent educator 
and one Frofessor of kaéval Sclence. UContalned in each record sre 
the fcllowing data: 

Personal Eyatory sheet and photograph 

Birth Gertificete 

Citisen, papers (if maturelised) 

The Navy Collese Aptitude Test Score 

Three reference guevtiouneires (one cf wiich mast be onewered 

vy the high school principal) 

nigh school ena college (if eyolilcabvle) transcripts 

Physical examination report 


Finger print recerd 
Interviewers appreisel sheete 
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It is the duty of the State Selection Committee to select, purely 
on the basic of record informetion, those best qualified in 
sufficient number to fill the state quote. The 2,ate Selection Com 
mittee does —— the cendidstes whose records it considers. & 
State's quata is based on the national total authorized for training 
(depending on dproprietions) and the Stete's relative high school 
population. 

For. the eeademle year 194/-"é eppropriations were mede for 
the treining of approximately 2000 etudente under this progres. This 
was the firet year in which ths pregrem wee in full operstion. There 
were epproximately 45,COC applicants given the preliminery examina- 
tion. aApprecimately 11,000 were selected for ferther sereening 
after phyeicel exeminction end interviews, in the S,ste of Ohie 
over GOO candidate recorde were reviewed oy the State Selection Com 
mittesa and froa this mumver the state's quotes of 142 was finally 
selected, 

& recent survey of the 52 colleges engesed in meval ireining 
under whe Holloway Plan inulesates that in mont NAOCC Unite the upper= 
cisee trainees have very little to do with the indoctrinstion and 
trainine of the waderclasess except as unit commanders in unit so- 
ordinated drills and as key men im gennery drili teams. in a few 
instances, however, 1% hes oeen found necessary to use aa instructors 
in umierclase drills, students who heve completed the course in 
naval solence wat are stili atteched to the wnit. Thie procedure 


geese to ve follewed enly where tnere is 2 shortege of officer end 
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petty officer instructors regulerly assigned. The senior cless of 
W.A.0.T.C. midshipmwen obviously has wach less opportunity to learn 
and practice lesdership then do their contemporaries at the davai 
icodemy. Agein,im the case of cruise experience, the scadeny mid~- 
shipmen cruises for three months in each of the three summers 
following his Plebe year (1) whereas the #.2.0.%.¢. midshipman cruises 
for two months during each of three summers. It therefore seams 
apparent that the naval trainee in a civilisn institution will have 

to fing other means of precticing and perfecting hie ability es a 
leader if he 1s to compete successfully with the officer who is 
trained under the such closer eupervision of the Naval Acadeny. 

The firet year Zaval Sesdemy midshipman, or Plebe ee he is 
celled, finds his experiences between Getober and Jyne varied and 
packed with meaories which he will probably never forget. Many find 
thes thrilling and often trying while some few find them dishearten~ 
ing end requiring more fortitude then they sre willing to exhibit. 
There ie no question but thet it is es leng tough eight wpomthe. There 
have been times when Plede yoer vet used os « meane of eliminating 
those who lacked the heart and deterainetion tm stick 1t out. Aca- 
demic subjects ceme hard and fast, Upper cleaemen ecamed determined 
to wreck one's spirit if they could. Theee who survived swore that 
they would neither trade nor repeat thelr experiences for a million 
dollars. During recent yeers there has been a coneideradle change. 


An alr of helpfulness has come to replece the old idea of elisinetion. 





(1) Fourth class or Freshman Year. 
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The objective of Plabe year at the Naval Aeodeny 13 one of proper 
Indectrination through exsmple and patient inatruction; of proper 
grounding in the funlements] seademic studies and of vailding om 
esprit de corps and a feeling of belonging to an organization of 
fine tradition. 

te is true thet this objective is not slweye reached in the 
case of every midshipman. There are those who sre unable properly to 
adjust themselves to the rigorous routine of military life. There 
are others who beceuss of the lack of intellectusl or scademic 
abilities or emotional stavllity are unedle to maintein satisfactory 
standerds of academic achievement. Of those aidshipmen whe were 
admitted in dune of 1946, less then 90¢ remeined «a yeer later. ‘These 
who survive this yeer of adjustment and grounding in the famdamentale 
of a navel career are observed by perents, Priends, classasten and 
supervisors to be more healthy, neater of dress and pereon, more proud, 
sore enthusiastic, more underetanding, more confident of self and 
quicker of mind then they were when they first joined the ranke of 
the brigade. 

With regerd to his treining for leedership, the fourth class- 
gen learns to ba « good follewer. Ke leerns te obsy orders cheerfully. 
He lesrne thet ae superior expecta orders to be executed with precision 
end exactness without unnecessxry discussion or derogstory comment. 

He learns thet he must understend his ordere in order to execute them 
with exactness end completeness. He learns that whereas an order 


leeves the menner of execution in general up to the reciptlent of the 
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order and usually fixes only the time by which the action must ve 
completed. <A comgjmend leaves nothing to the discretion of the re- 
cipient. iie learns that in the execution of orders he must rely 
upon his own resourcefulness to find the most efficient manner of 
obtaining the desired result. The Plebe learns the importance of 
getting aleng well with other people regardless of their personality 
er his feeling for them. He learns the problems of close personal 
association and the solutions which will result in the most pleasant 
environment. He learns that there is a considereble difference in 
individuel personalities and he begina to realize the faportance of 
studying and considering those differences in his relations with 
others. If he is wise he will make a mental note of the little things 
adout his superiors which irritate him and resolve to be alert te 
eliminete or guerd ageinst them in hie own personality when he be- 
comes ¢ leader. Im short, leadership training for both of the 
underclasses coneists of learning how to be relisdle followers end 
of observing leaders and fixing firmly in mind the good and bed 
points which they Deetaptins in order to profit as much as possible 
from the good examples es well as the mistakes of their leaders. It 
is not uncommon for en underclassman to select ean upperclasemen as 
en ideal to be etudied and emulated as opportunities for leadership 
and development present themselves. 


eos. - It is the tradition of the 





Navel Acedemy that the two upper classes shell be primarily respon- 


sible for the proper indectrination of the two under classes. It is 
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encauraging to note thet the manner in which those responsibilities 
are Keine diecherged has taken on e feeling of increasingly serious 
regerd during the years. The writer 12 confident that the more 
ecientific etady of lasderanip and ite responeibilities toward the 
followsr beye hed wuch to doe with the more recent changes for the 
vettar., The suthority end responsibility of the third yeer aidchip- 
man toward the undarciasemen, though Limited ie reel, The third 
yeer st the ecademy is one of reat jpietment from e position of Little 
or ne resvonsibillty to one of suvervised leedershiy denonstretion, 
The men ix thie clxte sre just sercinring to reelire the importence 
eni cemplexities cf lescership probleme, It is well thet their suth- 
ority is limited and thet they begin exercising it glowly end with 
considerable cere ont cupervision. Luring secend clean year (1) 

the midshipmen mekes finsl preparations for aseuming the role of 

the leaier and becins te show, oy Rie actions and his attitade, abil- 
ity whieh will maxe him en outstanding leader or just enother first 
clagemen (2) ef mediocre accomplishment one yeer hence. The Class 
Policy of the Class of 1949 expreeses the clase responsibilities in 
these words, “The eecond clase will, in secerdance with this policy, 
instruct the third and fourth classes by their own exemple in maine 
taining military discipline within the Brigade, ***, *** the second 


cless will wxke of the spot corrections of eny minor infrections of 





(1) Synonymous to Junior Year of a civilian college. 


(2) Midshipmen of the senior class. 
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rates which they observe. They will sot, however, undertake pun- 
itive responsibilities but will refer any breach of Letions to 
the firet class compeny comnender concerned. * 

fhe first clase midshipmen has resched the level of respon- 
gibllity which requires demonstrated ability as a leader. From 
thie class sare selected the midehipsan officers of the brigede. 
It £8 the policy of the Executive Department to encourage the mid- 
shipmen of the first class to desonstrate thelr ability as leeders 
by taking charge of the brigade by developing in all classes a feel- 
ing of loyalty and cooperction and indoctrinating all midshipmen in 
accordance with the policies gromulgated by higher authority. They 
are invited to participate in the formulation of new polleies and Jn 
the revision of old ones where « revision is felt to be justified. 
They are given to understand that the reputstion of ths brigade of 
midshipmen is their responsibility and that the officers of the 
Executive Deosrtment are ready end willing advisors to assist them in 
the sxecution of their duties and the development of their individual 
abilities as leaders of a militery organization. The clasa policy 
of the present first class clearly expressez the basic principles 
ey which they intend to de guided. “*** intend to develop discipline 
based upon mutuel respect and the principles disclosed to us in the 
recently established Leadership Course. *** the indoctrinstion of 
loyelty end eccoperetion in and between ell clasres, with « Brigade 
“esprit de corpse" second to none.*** We hold thet inmetruction by ex- 


euple ig vital to the orgenization and edministretion of any ailitary 
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unit. With the aforesaid principles 2s guides we shall develop a 
vedy of mem who will go forth into the Navel Service as better 
leaders end better officers." The course in military lendership, 
begum during the eecond clase year, is completed during the first 
class yer. Eia poSition of increased responsibility end avthori ty 
gives every firet claseman oprortunity to prectice the principles 
of leadership and to develop the self-confidence which searks every 
successful leader. Ineofar sa is poasible, every miishinman of the 
firet clags {a glven an epportunity to sommand « unit orgenl sation 
for a period of time sufficient to develop his sbllity to give oriers 
gil exercise commend. 


Sou in Leadership. ~ 2 few years ano the cource in 





leadership ot the Ravel Acedemy coneigted of rocroximntely six hours 
study of the small text, "Navel Leaderahip". Thies waa supplemented 
by sn eccesional grow discuseion with the eomeiasioned compony ef- 
ficer on the current probleme of the midshipman and the Junior cfficer 
sboord ship. Luring the past ten years mach hes been done to lupreve 
the plenning, ond tesching of leadership. 

During the recent war, offieers returning from the thentore 
of operetion were invited to lecture to the midshipmen on their 
combat experiences, Offiesrs with war experience assigned to the 
academy for duty soon resliszed that excellent opvortuntties for in- 
praving the leadership training were deing neglected. They reall re? 
the imoortence of s well plemned pregrem of instruction to give the 


midshipsan a much clearer view of the sroblews he would face in 
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desling with men on board ship in combat operations. A progrem of 
planned lectures was begun. Lectures on assigned subjects were 
written dy officers of the Yxecutive Departaent. These lectures 
outlined the personnel problems of combat operations. Solutions 

to typical problems, as determined by individual experiences, were 
suggested but no attempt was made to present e scientific study of 
such problems. There were merely etopgnp measures to be used until 

a more aclentific course could de set up. Proainent porchologists 
were consulted om the problem of leadership training. Current 
preetices and pelicles were enalyzed. [1% was decided thet there was 
e definite need for a well written text on the psychology of military 
leadership. The curriculum wes crowded, «en edditionel course would 
heave to be trief and concentrated. The text should be written in 
naval terms eit, polat up Bavel personnel prevlems, The Psychology 
Depertment of the University of Maryglaai was commigeioned to write 
such a text. Op». Vilaore H. Senford, bimeelf a naval veteran, under- 
took the supervision of this work. In the meantine, an acadientiec 
section was orgenized within the Axvecutive Department «t the ccademy 
emi given the task ef plenping cmd training for leadership threugh 
Clascroom study, directed diecussion cud group solution of typicel 
preclems,. Two perte of the preposed text were written by the officers 
of this seademic eection. The third pert was the psychological pre- 
sentetion prepared ay the Calversity of Merylend. The two perte 
prepared at the academy diecass the characteristics of a neval leader 


ami the techniques of leadership. The latter presentation is 
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composed principally of typical case studies. The third pert, 
entitled “Psychology for ltavel Leeadere* is on interesting study 
ef the fundementals of psychology which contribute to an understond- 
ing of the behavior of neval personnel. The combined text entitled 
“%, dere Seval Leadership” is in use this year at the scademy as the 
first seleatificslly plemned study of naval leadership ever presented 
* wmidenipmen. 
The present academy leadership training program is as follows) 
Fourth Clasa - 2G hours, clesereom satuiy of Leadership end 
Naval OrLlentstion 
1O hours, lecture presentation of audjects 
réeleted to leuderehin. 
Third Glass - “eo concentrated study outlined. 


Second Claes - 32 hours, cleeeroom etudy including & 
hours of Psycholegy, (directed discussion). 


First Clasa - 16 hours, classroom study of leedership in- 
eluding four hours of Psarchology, (directed 
discuesion). 

15 hours, classroom study of Tevel Cygantcatioa 
and Ayministration and of Military Law. 

This progrem will total 94 houre, exclusive of Infantry in 
the study of leadership. Acsuming thet 35% of the time devoted to 
infantry drill contributes directly to leadership development, and 
adding this to the sbove orogram, the total ie still considerably 
less then 4) of the entire curriculun! 

it is unfortunate that leadershin study does not find a place 
in the third eless curriculum. Third classmen feel thet they sre being 


left out and thet thelr development ie being somewhat neglected. It 





(1) United S:ates Naval Academy Gurriculus, 1947. 
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is the hope of the Zxecutive Depertment thet come way will be found 
to include the third clase in this training progres. 

It is interesting to compare the present leadership training 
program of the U.S, Militery Agademy. Fight text books on psychology 
end military leadership by eminent euthere are being used and class= 
room time is allotted aa follows: (1) 

First Clase -~- &5 hours. 

Second Class -- 30 hours. 


Third Clase -- 10 hovra. 
Fourth Class -- 5 houre. 


fetal 130 hours. 

in the Nevel Academy prozgrem, study for classroom discussion 
is intenied to require one kour of oreparrtion. Midehipmen ef the 
firet class state thet they are finding it very diffieult adequately 
to preprre thelr sssignments, ¢sceciaily in peychology, in the time 
eveilacle. This ia probably due to their very lielted seckgeround in 
thie field and the fact that psychology ia so different from the more 
excet sclences which they are accustomed to studying. The general at- 
titude of the midehipmen regerding the course in leaderehip ie 
enceuraging. The firct class seem te be enthusiastic ani seriously 
interested in geining the maximum from it. The zecond class sre in- 
clined to be skepticel of its intrinsic velus. kawever, this 
skepticiem seems to ve replaced ey am aititude of exthuslassa when 


sore opportunities for the practice ef leadership are afforded. 


Evalustion st the savel icedemy. - In order to spot necknessea, 
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place emphasir where mozt needed, and to measure progress, whether 

in the individual, "the group or in the progrem of instruction, a 
valid syetem of evaluation is recuired. The system now ased in 
eveluating individwel ability to perform aselgned duties and te 
discharge the responsibilities of leadership within the brigade of 
midshipmen, is known as the “aptitude system". It has developed inte 
ite present form only during the past ten years. Since such en eval- 
vation is necessarily subjective, the object of the system is to 
obtein and consider as meny carefully prepared individual estimates 
as possible. Astimates are obtained from many sources and from ine 
dividwels whe are quelified, by clove association and observation, 

to judge the relative sallity of all midshipmen except the fourth 
class, Fourth class aptitude marks are based solely on conduct 
records, 

Every six weeks each instructor submits en aptitude estimate 
on each of the three upperpess“aldshtpmen wineolhe inetracts. The 
form now in use is one which can be used on an I5M machine. ‘Samples, 
frent end bsck, are shown in Figures 1 and 2. All instructors merk 
the midshipman, provided he feels that his observations are adequate, 
in the qualities of (1) attitude, (2) bearing and drees and (3) ser- 
vice desirability. In all departments except Nathematics, Mnglish 
and Foreign Languages, sarks in a fourth variable, performence of 
duty, ere given. Laboretory work or drills to support a performance 
mark in these excepted departments sre not scheduled. Fxplansations 
of the qualities being marked msy be found on the back of the card 


as shown in Figure 2. During the peried of one term (four months) 


acedenio inatructers supply spproximetely 16 estimates. These 
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estimates are svereced ond sudmitted on a seperate additional card. 
During the period of one term approximately 10 estimates of 
each midshipmen's aptitude ere wade by officers of the Executive 
Depertment. Sach tine a midshipmen stemis a watch the officer or 
senior sidshipman best able to obeerve him submita an estimate based 





on his wateh perforaence. Each term, company ani battalion officers 
moke several evaluations of ereh aidahipman in their own unit. ‘Sep- 
arate estimates are based on the comiuct record, extrs curricular 
aotivities, athletic activities (varsity end intercompany), general 
obvservation of perfermence and attitude, end the performance of any 
epeclally aesicned duties during the term. Thus these 10 estimates 
are made by different individuals and are besed on different perfora- 
ances and interests. The 10 or more estimates made by the Executive 
Department are then combined into one averarve estimate, each of the 
individusl eatimetes having equal weight. 

The third source of evaluation information is the average es- 
timate of one's clasemates within the same company. Each midshipman 
submits, each term, one eatimete for each of his approximstely 4 
company clasemetes bvesed on general observetion. This classmate 
astimate is the average of the 4O individuel estimates and, as an 
average estimate, carries the seme weight 28 those extimates from 
the Academic and Executive Departments. Midshipsen trke very s«r- 
fously this responaibility of judging their clasemates and the: 
estimates and substantiating comments (which are recuired) show ser- 
fous thought and consideration. 


Thus each midshipmen is evaluated avproximately 65 times each 
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Front of Aptitude Sutimate Gard. 
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Vigure 2. 


Back of Antitude Estimate Card. 
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tern by approximately 50 different individuela, There are three 
types of asecciation end three somewhat different View points fron 
which observations are maie, The average estimate from each of 
these three sourcee is given ecual weight in computing the overall 
evaluation. This overall. average evsluation is known as the “trial 
marx". Ho attempt is made to summerize the comments. The individual 
estinates with substantiating comments are retained for ready refer- 
ence. 

The main purpose of everaging the marke is to facilitate 
the arranging of records in rank order. This order is determined 
by the final trial mark enc, except in the case of those whose trial 
mark is less then 2.50 (the lower cutting seore), the trie] mark 
serves no other purpose, Any midshipmen, whose trisl merk is less 
than 2.%), receives «a final term mark in aptitwie equal to his trial 
mark, All other records heving been erranged in rank erder of trial 
marks within a given clase ani battalion, final merks are then se- 
signed in eccordance with the distribution given in Table 2. This 
table as plotted in Figure 3 epproximates a standard distribution, 
Tras, for example, the top 14 of a given class in a given battalion 
receive a final marx of 3.9; the next 1% | 3.5; the next 2% a 3.7 ete. 
The mean of thie table ls 3.22. The preseribed distribution is res- 
tricted to a given claes and battalion becaues of the difference in 
experience between classes and the pesaible difference of standards 
by which the different battalion officers of the Executive Department 


may gouge their estimates, 
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Grephiec Plet of Table 2 

Knowledge of Frogrets. - Whereas 1t was formerly the custom 
for company and battalion efficers to onli inte conference only those 
midshipmen whose aptitude eetimates indicated thet their over-all 
ability was unsatisfactery or thet definite and serious weeknesses 
had seer observed by several people, 1% is now customary at the end 
of eacch term to interview each midshtioman and discues with him the 
@etizates and comments others have made regarding him. The eetimate 


ecards sre not shown to him. Neither ie he informed an te whet esti- 
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mates or comments any given individuel has made. It is felt te be 
entirely proper, however, to indicate the ganersl] estimete wade by 
the three evaluating crougs, the ecedemic depertments, the Rueeutive 
Department, end his cleasmates, Sudatsntiating comments, with neo 
indicating of source, are read to hin, 

The company officer seeks to give the mldshipmen a picture 
of himself es others see him. Although complimentary remerks are 
encouraging to the midshipmen, the real purpese of these conferences 
is ta discuss with him the weaknesses which others have observed and 
the possible quand gine causes, Naither weekness nor cause may have 
been reallsed by the midshipman hisself. It is then the duty of the 
officer advisor to suggest ways end means of overcoming these weak- 
nesses. Such men-to-men talka between the aldshipmen and his 
commender serve to increnee the reenect with which the midshipman re- 
garde his superior officers as well ce to incresse the ander standing 
with which the officer guides or leads the miishiomen. 

[It ie interesting to nete that ne attempt has yet dveon nade 
to correlate or otherwise compere the grades exrned by 2 nidshinman 
in the course in leadership with the estimate of his eptitude. It 
would appeer thet euch informetion would fumnish the company or bvat- 
telion officer with excellent material for discussion with the 
midshipman concerning the sracticel application of the principles 
taught in the leadership course ani would, at the same time, indi- 
cete the seriousness with which the aidehinman views the development 


of his own practical advility to lead. 
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the limited opportunity of underclasemen to practice leadership 
under noran) routine, 1t is doubdly laportant that they be alert to 
every pesszible opportunity and that they make the most of every 
chance to gain sxperience. Underclass watches consist mainly of 
sentry and messenger types duties. There sre however, seme opportun- 
ities to develop abllity and confidence. Leedership of academic 
clase sections, marching to ond from recitation, proviies some com 
mand experience, Ag members of croups participating in practical 
drills and laboratery work midehipmen say demonstrate their ability 
to orgenise and lead group effort. Farticipstien in group athletics 
and other extra-curricular activities provides « waderful opportun 
ity to improve ene's own cooperative hebite and tafluence the cooper- 
ative team epirit in others. The sammer cruises on seagoing ships 
of the flest provide sany aeituations in which the promising leader 
may gain velusble experlence. L,wever, it is felt that the average 
midshipman doet mot resvlice the luportence of caopitalicing on thee 
opportunities. It sheuld be one of the main objectives of the lead- 
ership couree to imprese the midahipmen with the importance of 
gaining prectical experience whenever possible and to remove the 

ell too common feeling that responealbility brings nothing but trouble, 
The midshipman who ie content merely to “hold the bag* of responsid- 
ility is leging precious opportunities which all tec seldom repeat 
themselves. All unmderelassmen should study the practical deson- 
atrations of Leadership which their seniors are exhibiting dally 
vefore them. Some of them mey bea good; some mey be wesk in spots. 


it 4s for the underclass to observe end study seniors and their 
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metiiods, with eritichem entirely self-conatnined and with the view 
to self-profit from such demonstrations.. 

“he second claseman should be an eager understudy of the firat 
classmen etl should prepere himealf to assume responsiblilty and 
lesdership «at o moment's notice. Second clasemen on watch are uevally 
assistents to first ecless administretors. Most first clesemen in 
pouitions of lecderahip in origade activities are assisted dy second 
class underetuiles. Three different sets of brigade officere are 
solected from the second class and stand by during the course of the 
year to take command of the origade in the absence of the first classe, 
The encesseful demonstration of ivaderehip ability on the vert of a 
second classman will assure him of greater opportunities as a firet 
claseman. This eppertunity to indicate his edility way come suddenly 
end waexpectedly. Tne wisa understudy will be prepared. The second 
Class cruises separately on alreraft carriers during the susmer. Here 
they serve for the firat time without uoperclesa supervision. As 
cruise leaders they eurerviae only their own clasamates Wut this tack 
is often u tough assignment. Moreover, any midshipman whe can lead 
his own classmates end odtein enthusiastic suppart cen certainly lead 
a subordinate group by elmilar methods. N,thing but positive leader~ 
ship will coring support from clasenates. 

the firs$ classmen is given every possible epportunlty to 
practice leadershln. There are three groupe or sets of midehipmen 
oricade officers appointed during the acadeaic year. A midshipman 
serving as on officer in the first set is excluded from euch service 


in the second set. The third and final set of midshipman officers 
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are those who herve demonstretod their superior adility. They are 
the so-called “cream of the crop*. Although mort of the final set 
have previovaly eerved ag midehipmen officers such service ia not a 
prerequisite, Ail first class weteh duty ia administrative end pre- 
vides one of the best possible opportunities fer the midshipmen to 
demonetrate, emi for hie suvervising officers to evaluate, his admin- 
istrative ability. Poasitions of lesdership in coordinated drills of 
senmenshiy and gunnery go to first claeemen. iIntereompany end inter- 
bettalien athletic and seademic cometitions ere orcanized ani run by 
the first class. Lerdere in varsity athletica and extre-curriculaer 
eaetivities are first classmen,. <A large srovertion of the indoctrin- 
ation and treinine of the unterclesses is a reaponsibility of the 
first clase. The importance of this task sometimes is not fully re- 
eognised by the individuel first clesemen, The improvement of his 
attitude towerd underelaes indoctrination 412 ond haa been the object 
of serious stuiy on the part of the Executive Yeoartment. 6,,% of 
this study hevecome policies end treining procedures which are gred~ 
uslly improvins both the attitude end results, The former practices 
of subordinetion and occasional bumiliation have given way te a 


progrem of interest development and suoervised study of professionel 


fundamentela. 
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@. ~- Though the orocedure by which 





the aptitude of the K.3.0.%.C. student le evaluated has not yet beon 
developed as fully andi scientifically as in the case of the Naval 
jecademy midshipman, a definite effort is meade to observe closely 

the characteristics of the navel science student and to make an ap- 
praisel of his leadership potentialities. Gurrent directives indicate 


thet the following treits should be considered in evaluating aptitude 


for leadership: (2) 
(1) Gonduct. (5) Militery Bearing and 
(2) Leadership. Neatness. 
(3) Interest. (7) Performance of duty. 


(4) Initiative snéd Industry. (8) Military courtesy. 
(5) Cooperation 


In the opinion of the writer, “leadership is entirely too 
broad and inclusive a term to be used as a factor in thie evaluation. 
All of the other factors listed contribute te lemdlership. It is, in 
fact, aptitude for leadership thet is being judged. Also, it would 
seam practical to combine as n contributing trait, military courtesy 
with military bearing. 

No apecific method is preseribed by vhich to reach so decision 
as to relative aptitude. Consequently the eveluation procedure of 
each training unit varies considerably. In general a separate evel- 
uation is made each quarter or semester and, these, combined with e 
cruise mark, the weight of which is equsl te that of the preceding 
academic year's mark, become contributing factore in the computation 
of eech student's relative standing within hie clessa and unit for 


the year. The annual six to eight week craise of regular neval 





(1) Regulations for the Adninistration and Training of the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corss, 1947, p.20. 
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students ond the single three week cruise of contract etudents of- 
fers by fer the best opportunity to judge the student's aptitude. 

Because of the great veriation 1n procedure for making this 
evaluation, the practice of one unit only will be cited. The esti- 
mate for the Fall Quarter originates with the infentry drill mester 
who is believed to have had the best opportunity to observe the quale 
ities of leadership during this period. Considering all of the factors 
above-mentioned, the drill maater assigns a single mark based on the 
navy reting scele of 0.0 to 4.0. ‘This estimate, with substantiating 
remarks, is submitted te the Professor of Naval Selence via all class- 
room instructors, These instructors elther indicetse agreement with 
the originel mark assigned or submit alternate marks with sudstant-~ 
lating comment. The final evaluation is the responsibility of the 
Professor of Havel Sgience after considering the estimates and com- 
ments of sll the instructors. For Winter and Spring Quertere, the 
estimates originate with s classroom instructor and are passed through 
the hands of the drill master and all other inetructors who heve had 
contact with the student. Conduct is integrated with these performence 
estimates by deducting o specific amount from the finel average merk 
for each disciplinary resort substentiated during the quarter. 


Practical Experience of the X.R.0O.7.C. Siudent. - In the prac- 





tiee of leadership within the 4.2.0.17.C. training progras, very little 
opportunity is afforded aside from the limited number of coordinated 
drille end exercises. One set of 16 student officers serves throughout 
the year. Commond experience is thus afforded for three compeny com- 
meanders and nine platoon commanders in addition to four members of 


the battalion staff. Thus command experience is gained by only 25% 


—_— rr — —EEE =n ee rs —— le ee eee a _ EOE a i, a, _—_ — a, 
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of the membere of the normal senior class of the unit. Because these 
students are noragslly under neval training only one hour per day, five 
days per week and becouse the upper and under classes have few rela- 
tions with each other, outside ef the short end relatively infrequent 
drills, much of the practice of leadership must come from other acti- 
vities of their school and social life amd, of course, these 
ectivities rarely come under the serutiny or supervielon of naval 
instructors. in short, there is relatively little opportunity for 
the neval instructor to make observations upon which to base en ae- 
curate estimate of the student's leadership aptitude. This is « 
very unsatisfectory situation and the solution of thie very iaverteant 
problem is not readily acparent under existing conditions. It 
becomes increasingly Important therefore that the most be mete of 

the opocrtunmitian afforded by the mimgcr erulees te develop end ab- 


eerve individual leadership adllity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Ourrent Preblens 

The over-all, long range project of selecting candidates for 
training and officers te inetruct them, of planning and carrying out 
a well-balanced anc productive progrem of leadership treining, and 
of properly evaluating the results produced, presents many end verious 
problems. It would be impractical, if not lapoesible, to enumerate 
them all even without thought of possible solutions. However, in the 
opinion of the writer, there are five very broad problems thet should 
recelve immediate attention and careful ctudy. An attempt will be 
made to oriefly present these problems. 

Briefly, the goalie of the lesdership treining program ere: (1) 
te produce better leaders, (2) to do it more efficiently by lees waste 
of time, effort and soney, (3) to lose, by resignetion, fewer trainees 
who heave sbility, end (4) to pass to the fleet fewer junior officers 
whe have neither ability nor cepacity for development in the fleld of 
Leadership. 

Candidate Selection. - The first, and probebly the most impor~ 
tant problem is thet of selecting for treining, those young men who 
appear to possess the greatest capacity for leadership development. 
The candidate, at the time of selection will have already hed 15 to 
20 years of parentel training end life experience. This training may 
have been good cr it may heve been poor. It is obvious thet one can- 
not hope to counteract, in four yeoers, the attitudes and habits which 
have veen developed in the previous twenty. Therefore, the first problem 


is to determine as accurately as poxsible what positive traits have been 
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developed most significantly up to the time of application for naval 





training. 

Present instruments for measuring traits of personality and 
capscity for positive leadership cre, as yet, somewhat unrelieble. 
However, imorovements «re being made as e result of study and experi- 
ment. Stuit, speaking of personel inventories and such devices for 
measuring personal adjustment, says, “Further development of such 
measuring devices might result in instruments which could be used not 
only to identify the men lixely to be trouble mekere end misfits in 
the service but also to sid in selecting officers and men who night 
be especially effective in positions of leadership and responsibility. 
Thie ie en important area which deserves a coordinated program of 


study." (1) 


The selection of candidetes for training as military 
leaders is quite a different problem, in many respects, from thet of 
selecting social, industrial, or political Leaders. "The work of an 
officer calls not merely for the summation of a number of isoleted 

qualities, but upon the whole man, and it is eseentiel to select those 
who possess highly developed character traits of a certain kind. Con- 
sequently, tests of personality and temperament occupy an important 


place beside the necessary intellizence and technical eptitude teste.0° > 





(1) Stuit, Dewey 8.,(Sditor) Pereonnel Sesearch and Test Develo 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel., Princeton, Is 
sity Press, 1947., p. 439. 


(2) Ferago, L., (#aitor) German Psychological Warfare. Wew York: 
G.P. Putnam's dons, 1942, p. 171. 
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Seott and Clothier suggest thet “superiority in intelligence above 
& certain minimum contrivates relatively lese to business success 
then does superiority in several non-intellectual traits of person- 
ality. 

Selecting candidates for militery Leadership training is 4 
problem which must be worked out with thet specific purpose in 
mind. It is not one which can profitebly be delayed to await ea 
solution in social or industrial studies. It is a problem which the 
militery services, with any outside aid now available, must solve 
for themselves. Undoubtedly it will take years te perfect a system 
of reliable selection. That is all the more reason why it must re- 
ceive increased and immediate attention, 

The present selection system measures quite well the academic 
capacity ani achlevement of applicants. However, the evxluation of 
personelity and leadership ability, or capacity Hr ite development, 
ie left entirely to the congresemen whe eppoint the majority of 
Havel Academy candidates. In the cese of H.2.0.7.6. selections, 
much personality evaluation ie left to several three man boards in 
various parts of the country. Their standards inevitably vary 
somewhat and the information on the candidete's qualities ie not 
always fully adequate. There is nwo douwdst that thoee who are now 
responsible for thie selection on the besie of personality and lead- 
ership abllity do the best they can with the material evidence 
and time available to them. Yet each year there are numerous cases 
of maladjustment, aptitude feilures and academic failures directly 


tracesble to poor adjastment or lack of interest. The loss of time, 
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effort and money, atten, ting to train those midsnipme: who, becauae 
of inability to adjust themselves, rasign during the first two years 
would go ex long wey towerd supperting the development of an ieoroved 
systen of candidate selection, 

Many of these midehipmen, though lecking in leadership apti- 
tude mesnage to maintain satisfactory academic marks during their 
course of treining, A recent change of poliley hes implemented the 
creation of an aptitude board at the Havel Academy, under the dir- 
ection of the Commendant of Sidshipmen, to inveatigete cases of 
outstending ineptitude. Fven though a midshipman is acadentcally 
satisfactory, if he appears to be incapadle of developing satisfactory 
characteristics of militery lemlerahip, the board may recommend the 
acceptance of his resignation. This is surely a step in the right 
direction end indiestes the importavice now being atieched to leader- 
ship qualification. However, a midshipaan who has deszonetrated such 
ineptitude oni maladjustment will have bdaen the cause of a great 
waste of time, money and effort before his case will have been re 
viewed by the aptitude board. In 1944, four Naval Acedeny graduates 
were not commissioned bveceuse of lsck of aptitude for service. The 
cost of tranavortation of candidates, midshipman pay, mbsistence 
and services for the fincal year 1946 amounted to 41,838 per mid- 
shipman enroiled oat the academy. This does sot include the proreted 
cost of the operation of the training institution. Were this latter 
cost to be included, a8 1t properly should, the const of eduesting 
esch midshipman for four yesrs, at present price standards, would 


amount to approximately $19,000 per man. The failure of four amidship- 
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men graduates to meet the cueliflertiens for a commission represents 
e loses te the government of approximately $75,000. Mot only might 
such waete be prevented, cut the tesk of eliminetion vould be much 
simpler end the resultant adveree effect, pereonal snd public, 
would be much lees if such eliminstion could be secomplished at 
the time of originel screening. 

Those whoas performence ts low, but not low enough te be ell- 
minated during the course of Inatraction, if commissioned, almost 
inveriably beceme s source of anxiety to thelr commanding officers 
in the fleet and a disappointment to their subordinate sssocintes. 
During the tora ending 30 Mey,19457 at the Navel Academy there were 
six first clasemen, five seconi clasemen and five third classzen 
whose military sptitude wae estimated at 2.5, the minimum passing 
mark. Each of these individuels whe feil te develop into relisble 
leaders by the time they reach the commissioned level reduce still 
further the now very limited eapsecity of thst training institution. 

Inetructor Selection. - The second problem deals with the 
agleetion of inatructore for the leadership treining program. Brond- 
ly speaking, this would imelude sll instructors, since leedership 
enters into training all fields. However, here it ls preposed to 
suamerize only the problea of selecting officers for aselgnment to 
the Wavel Academy end to the 52 4.B.0.7.¢0, Unite under the Holloway 
Plan, | 

Under the present policy of duty rotation, between sen and 


shore, the firet fector to be considered ia availability. This is 
further complicated by the almost continuously fluctusting size of 


the fleet ani shore ests dlishment, which in tarn depends upon 


eppropriations and the world situation. Therefore, it is imprac- 
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tical to attempt to set up eny hard ond fest rules es to avail- 
ability or length of tour. Szability, with eufficient change of 
daty to give an officer a well rounded experience ani balanced 
sense of proportion is, nevertheless, desirable. <Agsignment for 
repeat tours of duty are desirable for those who show outstanding 
aptitude in leadership development. 

The problem of expressed duty preference on the part of the 
officers available must also ve conzridered. An officer of exper- 
fence who has been successful in the performance of duties which 
sare also of interest to him will normally express preference for 
that type of duty. Here it must be borne in mind that proven abdil- 
ity end continued interest are excellent predictors of future success 
in the same type of work. An officer who has proven hie ability 
end interest in a given duty will lock forward to a repeat assignment 
to a similer billet. On the other hand, preference for a certain 
type of duty may often be expressed without exact knowledge of the 
responaibilities involved and qualifiestions required. This must de 
coneldered in the asgignment for original tours in any type of duty. 

Ae to the problem of which units or schools will have prior 
ity in the selection of officers available for assignment, a defin- 
ite policy must be determined and promulgated to thoze concerned 
with selection and assignment. ince the object of the leader- 
ship training progres is the preduction of more and better 
leaders, it would seem logical that this program should etand at 


the top of the priority list for the assignment of proven leaders, 
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We now come to the inevitable problem of determining who 
qualifies as a “proven leader". Qualification end performance 
records are discouragingly week in evidence uoon which to base a 
walid judgment. The fitness report, which at present is the only 
record upon which to base en opinion, is at vest a poor rating scale 
invariably skewed to the favoreble side. Furthermore, there is lite 
tle in a fitness report to indicate an officer's ability to instruct 
others. The officer or group concerned with instructor assignment 
is personally ecquainted with only a very emell percentage of those 
from whom he must make his selection. 

The problea, therefore, is one of selecting, with the aid of 
relatively inadequate information, from those officers who sare 
abailable for shore duty, those who have either previously proven 
theuselvee in s similar aseignment or who appear te be best cuel- 
ified for a specific instructionel assignment and who are desirous 
of such sn assignment. 

improving the Training Program. - Heving selected the most 
sromieing candidates for training and assigned the most able inatr- 
uctora to training institutions, the progrem will still Lack 
efficiency wnless there is « balanced curriculum and a system of 
presentation that will produce the best results at minigun cott. 

The carriculum must change with the development of new 
ideas end techniques. It muct be rebalanced periodically in ac- 


cordance with new estimates ef the importence of various flelds 
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of xtady. Technical development ceuses a shift of emphasis from 
one field to another as, for example, from celestiel navigation 


1 
to electronics for the use of radar and ——, ) 


The need for superior leadership is not new. It does appear, 
however, that ite universal application in every field is now being 
realized with the result thet added importance is deing attached to 
its proper development. Studies in personality and leadership devel- 
opment, conducted during the last few years, have indicated that this 
ability can be developed more readily by improved training methods 
and that, in the preparation for a nevel career, such training de~ 
serves more time and attention than it hes received in the past. 

The already overcrowded training schedule will not permit 
the assignment of more time to leadership study without e decrease 
in the time allotted to other subjects. Either the over-all train- 
ing period of midshipmen must be lengthened or cuts must be made in 
the technical training. If the latter alternative is to be accep- 
ted, the problem then becomes one of determining what phasee of 
technical training seem to be of the least preetical value and may 
best be eliminated. In the meantime, the problem of setting up an 
improved program of leadership training must be tackled. This en- 
tails a survey of the current litersture and recommended systeus of 
leadership training. When additional time ie made available for 
this important training, it must be used to maximum profit. 


Evalustion During Treining. - Any well set up system of 





(1) Long range navigation by use of electronic waves. 
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treining includes a volid system of progress evaluation. While we 
are improving our mcthode of leedership development, we should seek 
to improve our systems of messuring training progress. Much has 
been done in the last seven yeers to increase the accuracy of erti- 
meting the widshipmen's aptitude for service. Much remains to be 
done. 

The problem of how best to judge the qualities of leadership 
possessed by an individuel is a very difficult one. In the first 
place, the qualities which contribute most to one's sbility to lead 
must ve determined. In the second place, the sezsuring instrument 
must be as accurate as possible. The measure of personal qualities 
exhibited can, at best, be only a subjective estimate. The accuracy 
of such an estimate will, however, increase in proportion to the 
number and ability of the judges. The munber of estimators can read- 
{ly be increased. It has been increased about twenty fold at the 
Ravel Academy within the past 15 years. The abllity of the juiges 
hes also incresaed, though to a lesser degree, by bringing sbout an 
increased realization of the importance of their function end by more 
serious study of the principles of leadership and by « closer obdser- 
vation of those being judged. Zfforts to improve the system of eval- 
wustion of individuel quelities are continuing with promising reeults. 
& more standardized eystem is needed in the H.R.O.7.C. program. 

fhe opportunities of the individuel midshipman to demonstrate 
his abilities are now somewhat more numerous in the case of the two 
upper classes at the Nnval Aeadeny but eppear not to have decome ap- 


preciably more fresuent to the two junior academy classes or to the 
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HoKRO.T.G. student. Under the present curriculum of training it may 
not ve practical to increase the frequency of such opoortunities al- 
though every effort should be made to do so. The problem then be- 
comes one of how to make a greater use, in evaluation of aptitude, of 
those opportunities which are afforded, 

Post Treining Evalustion. - The fifth problem to be consid- 
ered involves gathering from the fleet, information relative to the 
demonstrated ability of the newly commissioned officers after they 
hove served for a perlad on board ship and have faced the praeetical 
problems of shipbeard leadership. The use of such inform:tion would 
be (1) a generel evaluation of the improvement being nehieved in 
leadership training, (2) « check on the accuracy of the uptitude 
estimate syetem in predicting leadership ability, snd (*) a means of 
determining what erees of leadership training require increased at- 

tention during the period of instruction. 

Sfter commissioning, the members of 2 cradueting class are 
assigned toe ships of the fleet. In 1947, graduates were aseigned te 
large euxiliartes, lerge aephivious ships, destroyers ond large com 
vetant ships. "ith such distridution not more than e few clasamates 
serve together under the same commending officer. Ustimates coming 
from these many sources would normally be based on slightly varying 
standards s¢% up by the different commending officers. The difficult 
part of the prodlem is, therefore, to get estimates which would be 
sufficiently vwelid and reliable for eny velue in Judging the success 
of the treining pregran. 


However, there is no doubt in the wind of the writer that if 
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the training unite were apprised of the fleet's opinion in regard 

to the relative etrength and wooknegges of the Leeders who were 
veiling sent out to them, the training program could gradually be 
improved. So fer es can be lesrned, only one attempt has been made 
to obtain euch information. A survey of all fitmess reports for one 
ecademy cleas is reported to keve been conducted recently. <Attennotea 
were made to compare performence thus reported with verformence ob= 
served while the same individwusls were midshipmen. This eurvey is 
auid to have indiceted only thet a nositive correlation (exact value 
unknown) existed between desonstrated leadershio in the fleet and 
service st a midehipman origade officer. 

& further study of the problem of post training evaluetion 
in the field of leedersnip, omd in technical fleléds as well, would 
eertainiy furnish the training inatitutions with waluadle infor- 
wation upon which to vase possible revisions of the training prograsz. 
Induatry is continuelly trying to improve the euslity of its products. 
The most iepertent source of informetion upon which te bese such 
effort is the report of the consumer end the flel¢ regresentetive. 

Yo less Lapertent is the report from the fleet on the ability of the 
newly commisaloned officers which are being supplied oy the treining 


institutions. 
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CHAPT 2 ¥ 
Conclusions and 2ecommendations 

The @eathor's purpose in writing thie paper hes been ta enphe- 
size the fact that leadershin 1s of sejor importance in every field 
of naval endesvor end to review the methods now seing developed for 
training midehipmen as lesders snd junior officers. The fundamental 
guelities thet characterize the successful leader have long Been « sub- 
ject of debate. The suthor has sought only to present for consider- 
ation those cunllties which ere of generml value to the naval officer 
under different altuations of environment. There cen be little doubt, 
however, thet the successful mevel efficer must, abcve all else, be 
able anc willing, when neceseary, to essume «2 position of leadership 
in e« great variety of situstionse. To insure such canabllity he must 
be carefully selected, properly trained unter the guidence of the beat 
leaderzhip instructors avaiicdle, and mast ba as Pally developed, by 
etudy emi experience, as possible. Prosress of individasl development 
during training should be cerefully megsured to odtain maxigua in- 
atructional effectiveness. Through the cooperstive effort of the 
treining institutions and the operating eeteblishment, continuous 
improvement in the trelning propres should de sought. The necessary 
follow-up, obvnervetion ond evalustion of the leadership abllity demon- 
atrated by graduster, should not be neglected. 

The five probleme sot ferth in the previous chapter seen, to 
the writer, to be thove in which study would be mort profitable at 


this time. The flasl solutions sre net clearly apparent without a 
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great deal more study end research. Conclusions, therefore can only 
be general ani recommendations tentative, intended only as suggest- 
iens for further study. 

laproved Screening of Upndidates. - In the selection of can- 
didates for officer training, personal experience and study from 
aifferent points ef view lead to the conclusion that any improve- 
nent in the original screening of candidates which would reduce the 
number of trainees who ere uneble adequately to adjust thesselves or 
who, veceuse of personality or beckground, tend to develop an atti- 
tude which conflicts with the dictates of military effectiveness, 
would 06 a velueable advancement. [t appears probable thet more care- 
ful sereening of applicants would result in: 

(1) The production of graduates of greater edillity. 

(2) Lege money wasted on failure. 

(3) Greater trainee eptitude and a reduction in the 
maumber of failures. 

(4) Fewer maladjusted trainees, simplifying the problex 
of treining. 

(5) Improving the morale and the performance of the 
more ¢epable treinees, 

(5) Inereeaing the cutgut of sable lenders without heving 
to increese the treining facilities. 

The schievement level of the candidate is determined with con= 
siderable reliability by the present entrance examination. Sxperience 
with the U.S. Weval Acadesy Aptitude Test during the lest 15 years has 
proved ite reliability in spotting probable academic fellures. It is 
unfortunate thet empirical dats are not now svsilable upon which to 


compute the validity of this aptitude test battery. [t seems logicel 
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that if each candidete is given a valid achicvement teet, 2 valld 
aptitade teat, snd if o means 1s provided for judging his person- 
ality with at least some validity, the results of seleetion would be 
considerably imsroved. Though the instruments for evaluating per son- 
ality are revutedly unreliable, the writer is of the epinion that 

en inatrument could de built which would give some indication as 

to a candidate's suitability for neval training. Officera who, as aid- 
shinmen, have wade the adjustment from a civilien to 2 allitary life 
and who, in some ceases, as instructors, have helped others to mske 
the chenge should be the moet fully acquainted with the personality 
requirements. Yet, except in the cese of the trainees who enter the 
ecadeay from the fleet or from the Enval Reserve, these officers have 
ne opportumity te elre un « prospective candidate until after he hes 
been enrolled fer treininzg. The decision as to whether or not sost 
condideatean heve the requisite personslity then is deing made by 

tho¢ge who are not the moat intimately acousinted with the silitery 
environnent. 

The Aray has developed en inectrument, known es the Blographi- 
gal Information Blank, which is designed to evslurte 2 candidate's 
(1) environmental vackcround, (2°) interests, (3) attitude and (4) 
cocisl edjustmeat. Theee four factors are believed to contribute 
heevily to ean Individusl's personslity. This inatrument is reported 
by Jenkins We, heve a validity of +.35 with a very high reliability 
in s etudy of *200 cases. Im combination with the Army's Officer 


“ffictency Report (welldity ¢.60) amd em individusl Interview 


(1) Jenkins, #.0. “sx Beview of Jeadership Studies". Psychology 
Bulletin, Jan. 1947, po. 72-74. 
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(validity +.%39) validity for the bettery is reported as +.67 with 
pleost perfect agreement in selection of the high, middle end low 
thirds. If such a battery can select with such reliability, 1t seems 
ressonable to concluie that a battery conslsting of the Navel Acad- 
emy 2ntrance Fxnaination, the Naw'l sAcedemy Aptitude Test and e 
personeality-interest audit, similar perhaps to the Bleerephical In- 
formstion Blenk of the army, would select Naval Academy caniidetes 
with erenter relichbility then ix new obteined with the echievement 
inetroument slone. 

It is recommenied, therefore, thet comsideretion be given to 
the development of en instrament for aseasuring nersonallty or atti- 
tude and interest ani that it be cembined with the coehisvenment and 
eptitade teste now given, to form © battery with which te select 
thoze ceomdidates most likely to saneeed in nevel trsining. 

It is farther penmunadal that a ealtable selection instru- 
ment, of the objective and wnchine scored type, be developed for the 
use of Members of Gongrese in determining whict. four de their sev- 
eral aoolicents sve beat eaited fer u navel career and thet they be 
encourases te use such @ stanmierdiced Lastrument for competitive 
s@rection. 

Membere of Congress have the srivilege of using the Javel 
Aentiemy Bntrence Yramination as « tool fer determining which of their 
four recommendel condidstes shall reesive the princkinel and which the 


alternste eppainteents. Those who «re net renked in thie manner are 





(1) Members of Goneress ere euthorired to recommend « princioal and 
three alternates for each authorized veceancy. 
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the only treinees who enter the academy without competition. It 
is recowmended that legisletion be sought to require all appoint- 
ments to ve competitive. If this recommendation is not concurred 
in, it is then recommended thet reasonable effort be made to indace 
as many Congressmen as possible to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege of selecting, by exemination, those best fitted to succeed. 

instructor Selection. - The problem of officer placement is 
one that has received much attention. Considering the size of the 
navel orgenization end the variety of positions te be filled, comper- 
atively few officere are improperly pleced. The more recent emphasis 
on the development of leadership does, however, increase consider- 
ably the importance of selecting for positions of leadership in- 
atruction, those officera who have proven themselves as leaders 
capable of developing leadership in others. It is unfortunate that 
the present fitness report does not provide for an estimate of 
teaching ability. 

Without a more detziled study of officer aseignment, the 
author concludes that officer placement in the field of leader- 
ship training can be improved only by providing more adequate in- 
formation as to proper qualifieztions of officer instructors end 
more accurate and complete performance reports in the field of 
leadership instruction. The replacement needs of training institu- 
tions muet be known by the officer detell section well in advance of 
the prospectiva replacement data. 


[It is recommended therefore, that all treining units, parti- 
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culorly thoes training junior officers, maintain a close listson 
with the Buresu of Persennel regarding apecifie positions to be 
filled and the personal qualificetions reguired for successful per~ 
formence in these blllets. This information ehould be supplied 
suffielentliy in advance and in eufflelent detail to permit a careful 
Turyvey ai scolection from among those officers aveilavle for such 
ceelignment. It is further recomended that with continued study to 
geterzine those qualities which are coneidered to be aost laportent 
in a leaderenig isetractor, en effort o¢ mace to evolve an improwed 
syetem of evaluating on: reporting officer qaslifieztions fer such 
an aselgnment. 

[t la racommended that the Reval Acedesy receive ter prierity 
in the sesienment ef officers best caelifilel to devslop leadership in 
jemlor officers and that officere whe prove themaelves to be cut- 
gtandingly capatle be given repented tours of such duty aus aehore. 
Hehe %eGe URitea should fellew the Havel Academy on the prierlty List. 


“ach improvement has 





deen effected in the leadership iralning progres, forts to continue 
this luprovement must not slacken. Lapreved systeme of evaluation 
will undeudtedly indieste yoints of weaknese which aust reesive sare 
fous and concentrated attention. 

1% is the conclusion of the writer thet sore time should ba 
sllotted to the study of psaychelogy and the techniques of military 
leadership, in beth the Haval Aesademr and the Bevel 5.5.7.¢. training 
progreas. It appeare that much ¢f the time now spent in close order 


infemtry drill, especially at the Jeval academy, is of questionable 
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velue in training mevel leaders, ‘The conclusion therefore follows 
that a decreese in the time spent in infantry drill would permit more 
time for leaderehip study and prectice and with profitable results. 
The course in leadership should be so oriented that study is contin- 
vous threugh the four year curriculum with increasingly concentrated 
study and increasing authority and responsidility in the practical 
epplication of developed sbility. Midshipmen munt be made to renlize 
that no one special ability will ve as importent in assuring success 
in a navel career as that ef positively leading group activity in the 
efficient accomplishment of assigned tasks. 

It is recommended that increased effort be made to determine 
the areas of leadershin training which fleet expericnes indicates need 
inereased emphasis. It is dDelleved that e closer or more direct line 
of communication between the training institutions and the fleet with 
e free and full exchenge of ideas would result in a more rapid in- 
provement of the cuslity of leaders developed. The auther is tezpted 
to recommend the essignment of one officer te each the Atlentic end 
Peeifie Fleet as 2 liaison between the fleet and the training activi- 
ties. It would be this officer's duty te continually circulate among 
the ships of the fleet, observing the newly commissioned officers, 
talxing with them, conferring with the ship's comaending end executive 
officers and reporting beck to the training institutions end the Sureau 
of Saval Personnel the resalts ef such odservetions and conferences 
ani forwarding any suggestions for the improvement of training. This 


liaison officer might well serve aa the coordinator of treining surveys 


both in technical end non—technicsl flelds end ‘could be of consideradle 
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service to the fleet and the training activities. 


apr ving 





progress during training le importent te doth the inetructor and the 
treines. The more eccurate this knowledce or evalustion of demon- 
strated abllity, the more efficient the instraction® program can de. 
The sccursey of such measurement rests first on the estndlishment of 
velid eriteria. A study of the characteristics of individuels who 
heave successfully demonstrated leadership sollity and coapariron with 
those of less suceseaful individuale apoenrs to be the only logical 
means of determining the criteria upon which te base this measurement 
of training pregrase. Until these erlterla are sore definitely es- 
tablished, little can be done to evolve a more accurate measuring 
device. 

“Ldskipmen must be trained to recognize and teke advantace of 
all epportunitles te practice leadershin and by sa doing to dezon- 
girate thelr ability. ffort chould be meade to increase the enpor- 
tunities afforded to 211 classes of trainees, ‘When opportunity te 
"teke charge” hes been neglected repeatedly it way be necessrry to 
feres the susumption of responsibility until sufficient self- 
confidence has been duilt up or the individual hes definitely proven in- 
ap ti tude. 

¥ithout further study the suthor ia avle to reconmeni few 
improyvenents in the evaluation syetem now in use. Fersonal exper- 
lence «9 a midshipman inetructor end eveluetor suggests the conclusion 
thet much ectivity now participated in by midshipmen end which may 


be indicative of his persenslity and leadership ability passes 
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umnotioed. It is recomaended that study of the training program 
be continued with the purpose of increaeging the opportunities of 
the treines to oractice and demonstrate leadership end that ate 
tention of sll instructors be drewn te the lmportence of observing 
as closely es possible the ectivities and attitades of ell classes of 
aldshipmen and of keeping records and of making estimates of increas- 
ingly validity. 

It ie the conclusion of ths writer thet the Aptitude Estimate 
Form now in use at the Eavel Acadeay has been over simplifted in 
ene respect. In the traite wnder the heading of “Attitude” (ese 
Fig. 2), ability to aimpt one's self to changed conditions ceems to 
se improperly placed. Adaptability, seeording to Kuhlman, Fitner, 
Stern end Burtt end others, is an indication of Intelligence rather 
then attitude. It is recommended thet adaptability be considered 
and evaluated separately. Inaceuch as ac juetment is mainly dependent 
upon ability of «n individuel te adept kilmeelf to the environment 
in which he finds himself, such ability is considered sufficiently 
iuportent to deserve special attention and evaluation. 


Fleet Evaluation of DJewonstrated Leadership. - The problex of 





gost—-training evaluation is an important but difficult one. It ie 
important because we need to Know the quality of the product of our 
treining progrea 1f lwprovement sad progress are to be attained. Des- 
pite ite importance, Little success bons deen achirved in devising a 
good measuring instrument. The difficulties are meny. Adequate cri- 
teria vy which to reliably judge the quality of our young leemiers 
have not been determined. Witheut reliadility, validity is Impossi-~- 


dle. Kowever, there appears now to be little er neo information gathered 
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in the operating units which ean be of value to the training acti- 
vities in improving the asollity or the professional belence of the 
greduated treinee. It appears aleo thet some information of velue 
could be made avsilable, The taproved techniques of gathering 
this information and of increasing ite validity will have to come 
with experience. 

Such infersietion from the operating unites aight well includes 

(1) An imifeation of whieb of the desirable qualities seem 
to be weakeat in the junior commiseloned officer and’ may soqaiee 
increesed empheasia during the treining periecd. 

(2) A comparison between Navel Academy graduates and N.R.O.T.C. 
graduates to indiests wherein the treining of one grows might be ime 
proved by a study of the trainiag program ef the other croup. 

(3) A comparative estimate of the average techuiesl ability 
of one graduating class group ond the average leederehip ability of 
the sume group. This uight imdlente sn unbelance in the treining 
program vetween the technical etudies ond the more abstract studies 
of psychology and leadership. In this regard 8.4. and N.2.0.T.C. 
groups should be considered separately. 

(4) Suggestions for increase or decrease of emphasis where 
unbalance is indicated. 

(5) Ranking, eccording to the demonstrated leadership ability, 
of the members of one graduate group im each ship of the fleet. 
Correlation of suck renking with predicted zbility would furnish 
information for improvenent of the “Aptitude Setimate.* 


(6) Well considered information from graduates as to :the 
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adequacy of the training program in fitting them to meet and solve 
the prodDlema of Lesdershin which they have encountered during 
thelr early experience in eperating units, 

4g indicated earlier in this chepter it le believed thet of- 
ficers speclelly trained end assigned to the eteff of the Commander 
in-Chief Atlantic and Pacific Fleets could be of great service in 
gathering such inforastion end acting as a liaison between the eper-= 
ating whites and the treiniag activities. 

As @ very rough idea as to the feasibility of gathering 
such information by the use of a stendardizced fcrm report, the form 
outlined herelnefter, end illustrated in Figureer 4 to 19 inclusive, 
ie submitted. Beth the rellavility end the walidity of a forced 
choice type of measuring instrument would be higher than thet of a 
merit reting serle type of instrument. However, the obullding ef a 
foreed choice type of repert recsuires 2 greet desi mora time and 
resenreh then is avnilable ct thie time. The less desirable merit 
rating scale is recommended for use until such time ss anu improved 
type cam be developed. It is recommended that this report be sud- 
mitted about 1 Mey of each year after the graduate hes had about 
16 months of experience in the fleet. 

The scale az submitted herein requires a subjective estimate 
of 16 of the 17 traits presented in thie paper as contributing te 
leadership edllity. Little opportunity is afforded to estimate phy~ 
sical courage ae observed in the normsl activities of psacatine oper 
ations snd hae therefore been omitted in this estimate report. The 


treits have not been named in the rating seele due to the different 
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interpretations which would surely remlt. An attempt has deen 
made to bring the specific quality to mind vy the use of questions, 
ae to probable overlap and inability to reiisvly differentiate 
between Intelligence sni acumen and between honor eni moral courage, 
these four have been combined into two. To assist in deteruining 
the desired rating in each trait, short descriptive chrases have been 
given for each grade within each trait estimate. 

fo decrease the provsblliity ef helo effect esxch trait esti- 
mate is made on @ seperate pace and it ls the intention thet all 
the officers concerned Be rated im ene trait oefore going on to the 
next. esearch among osychologiate and military and neval etudcents 
present has indicsted e considerable difference of opinion ae to the 
relative lamortence of the severnsl traits. The relative values of 
® given treit, se indicated by individual ooinions in the survey, 
varied from 1 to 10. However, when all opinions were everaged the 
renge wae only frem l to 1.7. in view of shese deta and the belief 
thet epproprinte values will depend almoet entirely upen the situation, 
no welghts have been recomusnded in this estimate senle, 

Each commending officer would f111 in, om page 2 of one form 
(See Pig. 5 of Appendix) the names of the junior officars in his 
cyamend who greduated in the last class at the Nevel Academy, and 
on the agme cage of « duplicate form those who came at sooroximately 
the eame time from N.H.0.7.C. Umitea. All on anech list would then be 
marked on 2 seale of 1 to 3 (low to Khigh) in answer to each question 
vefore turning the page to the next question. Yhen #11] traits have 


been considered, the tetal seore for each officer is ebtained and 
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should be recorded in Golumn 2 of page 16 (eee Fig. 159 of Appendix) 
and ae renk order of overall leadership ability is thereby indicated 
and should be recorded in Column 3 of the same page. By totalling 
all the single trait scores, i.e. the scores on each page of the 
form, & relative comperison of the whole group by traits may be ob- 
tained. A comparicon of the average score of the HA. graduate with 
thet of the 3.4.0.7.C. graiuate would indicate the relative ability 
of the two groups in thet operating unit. Thie latter comparisen 
should, however, be viewed with ceution since there is lizely to be 
some bles toward one group or the other in such a subjective esti- 
13,26. 

The value te be obtained from this type of Information fron 
the field of operation will depend upon the analysis end interpre- 
tation which it receives in the hends of the training eetivi ty. 

If 14 indicates wesknesses in the training progrem or in the evael- 
uation procedure being used elther in the fleet or in the training 
unit, it will then be of velue only if steps are teken to strengthen 


and improve the systems. 
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REPORT OF DRMOWSTHATED LEADERSHIP ABILITY 


i May, 19 


¥.8.&. Attached to Fleet 





The purpose of this report is to gather information from the 
fleet which will enable the officer training institutions (Naval 
Academy and SHOTC Units) to improve the leadership training of mid- 
shipwen. It ie desired te obtain an evalustion of the ability to 
lead as demonstrated by newly comelssioned junior officers during 
their firat few months of comaissioned service. In order to send to 
the fleet young officers with increasing leadership ability, the 
training activities sre in need of a better estimate of the observed 
abilities and weaknesses of recent graduates than s survey of their 
fitness reports will provide. The informetion contsined in this re- 
port will HOT become « part of eny officer's file or record, nor 
will 1t have any effect unonm oresént or futere duty essicnment. The 
report may be based solely uson the observations of the commanding 
officer or uson the observations of other officers or a combinetion 
of woth. This inforantion should be indicated in space provided. 
The marking should be done only after careful consideration of the 
characteristics of the officers being marked. Anewer the questions 
on this page last, etalled instractions for the completion of this 
resort are given on page 2. 





General opsrations since this greup reported for duty. 





cleaes graduating in 19 « 
RA or RAOTC 


Reported on beard approximately 19 . 





What, in your opinion, are the moet noticesble weaknesses of this 


group! 





Considering thie group as « whole how would you rete their technical 
ability compared to their leadership evility? (1 to 10) 
Technical eabvilltiy Leadership ability 


This report Le based on observation by: Commending Offlesr 
$ Others Officers 
; Both 





Figure & 
Page 1 of Post-Training Zvaluxtion Report. 
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INST VUCTIONS 


Fill in the names of the last class of HA or HROTC trained offi- 
cers in alphabetical order on page 2. Use seperate revorte for 
NA end NROTC groups. 


On succeeding pages are gcuestions which call to mind certein 
Gisracteristics of junior officers. Consider all officere listed 

in regard to the question on pege 3 before considering the question 
on pege 4 ete. Score exch officer on o senle of 1 to 9 (low to high). 
& short descriptive scale 1s provided on each page to assist in 
erriving et « properly sesled estimate. 


“hen #11 peges heve been scored, sdd the scoree on each pege end 
insert total in the enace provided xt sottom of page. 


Yetel the scores assigned to each officer and reoord hie tetal in 
col. 2 of lest pess. How indicste, in col. 3 of lant page, the 
reletive standing of ench officer cf this crow ec determined by 
his totel score. 














Figure 5 


Page 2 of Poet-training Pvaluation Zoport. 
(pages 1 and 2-8"xlO)" back to beck) 
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1. How well does he see the other 
fellow's point of view! 

37 Alweye sympathetic and understend- 
ing. 

7 ~ Considorate of other's opinions 
or difficulties. 

5 - Willing to listen to the other 
man! » atoOry. 

3- Indifferent to the feelings of 
others. 

1 = Phinks he's slenys right; belite 
tles opinions end difficulties 





of others. 

oe 
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Figure 6 


Pege 3 of Post-training Nvaluation Keport 
(5* x 104" facing page 2) 


2. 


Does he have ability to deal with others 
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under all cireumstances without giving offense! 


9 - Mainteins good will wnder most difficult 


circansteneos, 


7 = Gets slong well with others; considerate. 
5 - Seldom gives offense; pleasant. 

3 - GUcessionelly annoys or embarrasses others. 
1 - Alweys redding people the wrong way. 


4, 


Figure 7 


Reading for pase 4 of Post-training 
Evaluation Byport. 


is he fair, just end tapertial? 


Pe ted ly unbies @d. 

DeserLted by most as a “Square Thocter*. 
Oecaslonally shows favoritism: 

prebedly unintentional, 

Tenis to play favorites ta adventege 
vecidediy sreJjudiced,. 


Figure § 


Heating for page 5 of Post-training 
Evaluation Teport. 


fo what extent does he hold self-respect 


above personel gain? 








59 - Hee courage of his convictions: completely 


reliable; highly respected By everyone. 
Exhibits coo self-discipline; trust him 
with confidence. 

Tends to cover ug Own errors; prone to 
rationnlicze to personal advantsece. 
Blames others for own failures; shifts 
ideals to fit situation. 

foxes advantage of others at every 
opportuni ty. 


Figure 9 
Heading for page 6 of Post-training 
Evaluation Revort, 
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- Does everyone, you, his mesemagea and his 
men trust hin? 


9 - Serupulously honest and trustworthy. 
7 - Have confidence in his reliability. 


5 - Seldom faile te keep hie word. 
3 = decept his word Sut usuelly check on hia. 
1 = dan't dvelieve a thing he says. 





Figure 16. 


Heading for page 7 of Poat- 
training Evaluation Report 






Is he content to "be himself*? 


Bquelly st ease with juniors or seniors; 

rendily adjusts to level of associates. 

- Moderately reserved but unazesuming; 
modest. 

~ Benk conecloua; alocf. 

~ Tende to exaggerate own atatuas 
boastful: conceited. 

~ Self-inflated; ezgotisticel; *stuck up”. 








Figure 11. 


Heading for page 8 of Fost- 
training Tysiuation Report 





te how quickly deee he spot a problem and 
its possibilities? 





9 - Alert snd unusually quick to size wo a 
gituation., 

{ ~ Can ususlly sdjuet himself well; learns 
with enee. 

5 ~ Cautious, methodical thinxer; not quick 
in an emergency. 

3 - Ocecesionally repests same aistake; slow 
thinker. 

} =~ Never seems to learn; makes same mistekes 
repeatedly. 





Figure 12. 


heeding for page 9 of Poste 
training ‘veluetion Report 
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2 he 






- Considering his experience, 
professionally well informed? 


Outstanding in eny joo: extremely well 

prepared, 

7 - Seeme to have good general under- 
etanding. 

§ + xeliable «fter considerable training. 

3 = Requires frequent assistance and check- 
ing. 

1 - Seems te be lost in any type of work. | 





Figure 13, 


Keeding for page 10 of Poate- 
training Evaluation Resort. 


5. Does he show faith in his own ability’ 


| 9 ~ Able and very confident. 
7 ~ #411 try anything once. 
&- Accepts responsibility with caution. 
3 * dAwelde test of ability if he cen do 
so gracefully. 
i - Shume all reepeneibility;: "just knows 
he can't" so won't try. 










Figure 14, 


Reading for page 11 of Post- 
training Evaluation Resort. 


| 10. How completely does he hold himself | 


liable for his own actions and these of 
his men? | 





9 - Readily eseumes responsibility for 
failure end always sheres credit. 

1 ~ Accepts responsibility cracefully; 
modest in success. 

 - Responsible for self only; gets feir 
coopersetion from his men. 

3 - Ready with excuses; shuns resoonsibll- 
ity. 

1 - ixpert wack pesser but hoge eny credit. 







Figure 15, 
Reading for pace 12 of Poste 
treining Hveluation Report. 
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le How wall dees he control his emotions 


9 - Neadlly controls or displays emotions 
to meximum profitavle effect. 

7 - Controls emotions well but with obvious 
effort when under strain. 

5 - Meinteins control under normel clreunm 
stances; mervous under strain. 

3 =- Umrelisble in am emergency; shows 
feelings readily. 

1 =- Very excitsble; snes to pieces 
easily. 





Yigure 16. 


Heading for page 13 of Post- 
training Evaluation Zeport, 


12. How patient, conscientious and 
persevering is he? 


| 9 - Hara worker; sees every job through; | 
inepires others. 

7 ~ Gan be relied ugon te do his shere. | 
' 





BR - Performs saesigned taeks with occas- 
lionel prodding. 

3 - Clock watcher; does only enough to get 
by. 

1 = Lasy; easily disesureged, doesn't care. 








Figure 17. 


fleeding for page 14 of Post~ 
training Xveluetion Resort. 





| 13. How well does he go ahead on his own 

in the absence of soecifie instructions! 
9 - Requires the miniawa of supervision; 
! gets results; looks shead and prepares. 
| 7 ~ Usuelly takes neceszary ection wi thout 
instructions. 
5 - Needs general supervision; usually | 








works out ovn details. 
3 = Seldom takes action without specifie 
orders or authority. 
1 - Dees nothing unless given detailed 
supervision, 
Figure 16. 
Heading for page 15 of Post- 
training Svaluation Hepert. 
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14, How energetically does he pursue 
definite and worthwhile goale? 





9-A evirited go-getter; dynamic: makes 
ewn opportunities, 

i - Feele that good work todsy will bring 
opportunliy tomorrow, 

\ - Performs astigned tesk satiefectorily; 
tenis to shift goals easily. 

3 - Passes up an opportunity that reculres 
much effort; satisfled to maintein 
present statun. 

i - Kinieum performence; gives up exsily; 
present onl ultimate goals - “three 
mecle ani « bunkk*, 
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BEieurs 19, 
Page 15 of Post-treining Hveluetion 
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